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OYAL LITERARY FUN 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will 
jo Place, in Freemason'g-hall, on Wednesday, the 25th of | 


Ju 
T ne Right Hon. the EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., in the 
Cha 
The Stewards will be announced in fature Advertisements, 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT. Sec. 
, Adelphi- terrace, W.C. 


| 
ry. 
> OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, Regent’ s- | 
iv park —General Exhibitions of Plants, Flowers, and 
Fruit, Wednesdays, June 18th. and July 9th. 

American Plants, Monday, June 9. 

Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens only, by vouchers 
fr yn Fellows or Members of the Society. Price 5s.; or on the 
days of Exhibition, 7s. 6d. each. Tickets will be sent by post 
on the receipt of proper vouchers, with Post-office orders, 
payable to JAMES DE Sowerby, Post-oftice, Albany-street, 
or postage stamps. 


y _ Al 
MHE MEMORIAL VOLUME of RE- 
PRINTS.—Mr. KINE prays the indulgence of those 
friends who are anxious to see this work. It is proceeding 
satisfactorily, but cannot be out at present. 

Till the 15th inst. , Subscribers’ names will be received if 
sent to him, cr to the printer, Mr. W. H. Collingridge, 117, 
Aldersgate-street; but after that date there will be no cer- 
tainty of their appearing in the list at the end of the book. 

_ Louth, eimositnaicienss de rd June, 1862. 














THE PRESS. 
OREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. —A 


Gentleman, long accustomed to correspond from Paris 
upon Politics, Literature, and Art, is OPEN to an ENGAGE- 
MENT with a Newspaper or Periodical. 

Address * . L.,”’ 27, Coleman-strect, B.C. 


MO PUBLISHERS and others requiring 
Literary aid, the Author of Standard Works, and of 
above twenty years’ experience as a writer of first class 
articles, moral, social, and political, is open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT. Reviews, Leading Articles, or Letters on the Topics 
of the day ; Politics liberal; Punctuality. Terms moderate. 
Address, “ ALPHA,” 4, Great P’ ercy y-street, Pentonville, W.Cc. 





THE A ARTS. 
OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 


COLOURS,—The FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION is now OPEN at their Gallery, Es Pall-mall East 
oe National beet! ), from 9 till 7. Admittance Is, 

Catalogue 6d. SEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WA TER-COLOURS.—The TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Seciety is now OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 53, Pall-mall, near St. James's Palace. 
Admission, ls. Catalogues, 6d. Season Tickets, 5s. 
JAMES FAHEY. Sec. 


XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
BRITISH ARTISTS: incorporated by Royal Charter.— 
The THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of. this 
Society is NOW OPEN, from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admit- 
tance Is. THOS. ROBERTS, Sec. 
Suffolk. street, Pall-mall East. 


RIDGEWATER GALLERY. — The 


Public are informed that the BRIDGEWATER 
GALLERY will continue open every Wednesday and Satur- 
day during the season, by permission of the Earl of 
Ellesmere.—Tickets to view, to be had of Mr. Siri, 137, New 
So nd- sett. 


w ready, price 5s, ; by post, on roller. 5s 


MAGNA GHARTA EMBLAZONED in 


: GOLD and COLOURS—an exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D, 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum. printed on fine plate-paper, nearly 3 feet long by 
2 feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons ELABO- 
RATELY EMBLAZONED in GOLD and C OLOURS. rere 
by express permission, 

London: Jonn CAmpeN Horten, Piccadilly, 


FOR ART-STUDENTS AND VISITORS TO T HE 
EXHIBITIONS. 
With a Frontispiece and Vignette, fep. 6s. (postage 4:7.) 


PAINTING POPULARLY EX- 
PLAINED. With Historical Sketches of the Progress 
ofthe Art. By THOMAS JOHN GULLICK, painter, and 
JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. This work has been adopted as a 
prize book in the Schools of Art at South Kensington. 

“We heartily recommend it to all who are desirous of un- 
derstanding what they admire in a good painting.”—Dai/y 
evs. 

Locxwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’-hall-court, F.C. 


. J] . 
RTISTS' COLOU RS.—Messrs. 
G. ROWNEY and Co. have oe Bye to announce 
the completion of their NEW fEM of GRINDING } 
COLOURS by MACHINERY, Whien ‘on ables them to supply 
Artists’ Colours in Oil, Water. or Powder, perfectly fine, at 
the same prices as hitherto charged for colours less finely 
ground. Messrs. G. R. and Co. feel assured the Oil Colours 
ground by their improved process will be found to be finer, 
brighter, less oily, and to dry quicker than any others at pre- 
sent manufactured, and that their Water-Colours, prepared 
by the same process, will prove to be finer, brighter, and to 
float more ev: enly without granulation than any other colours 
at present manufactured. 
GEORGE ROWNEY and Co., Manufacturing Artists’ | 
Colourmen. Retail Department, Si and 52, Rathbone-place ; 
My holesale and Export Department, 10 and 11, Percy-street, 
ondon, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ART STUDIES and 
PORTRAITS taken daily by O. G. REJLANDER, 
» Haymarket. 


OUSEKEEPER, &e.—A SITUATION | 

is REQUIRED as HOUSEKEEPER or useful COM- | 

PANION. by aoe a respectable person, of active domestic 

habits. To a fami eprived of maternal care the Advertiser | 
Would be most valuable Most satisfactory references, 
Address“ A, Z.,"" 47, Nicholas-street, Ipswich. 


HE NEW 














vD.—The 73rd | 


| and INDIA, by the Rev. CHARLES CLARKE, &c. &c 





COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 
DUCATION.—A 


RECEIVED into a first-class School on the Continent, 


YOUTH can be | 


at very low terms, where he would have the opportunity of | 


Jearning French and German, and all the usual subjects of 


| education. 


Apply to Mr. J. WHITE, Richmond House School, Reading. 


SHER, SURREY. — The SONS of 

GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW, 

and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 

: from 

eight years old and upwards. Terms according to age and 
requirements. 


ry’ v 
GENTLEMAN, 
Cambridge, who can give satisfactory ‘testimonials, is 

at liberty to SUPERINTEND the MATHEMATICAL 
STUDIES of two or more PUPILS during the months of 
July, August, and September, either at their own homes or 
abroa 


Apply y to Dr. BurGEss, St. Andrew's, Whittlesey, 
Peterborough. 


~ Uw ‘a: 

S HEAD MISTRESS in a Government 
4 School, or ENGLISH GOVERNESS in a private school, 
by a lady (member of the Church of England), aged 25; 
trained and certificated. Seven years’ experience; exc ellent 
testimonials; locality immaterial. If in a Government school, 
salary 501. and furnished apartments : if in a private school, 
301, board and lodging. Can play a small organ in church. 

Address “ A. C.,” =. 622). 10, Wellington-street, 





Every one should eaten Pr rovide ag olieas them. 


HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Grant Policies for Sums trom 100/. to 10007., Assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An Annual Payment of 3/. secures 1000/. in case of DEATH 

by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of 6/. to the Assured 

while laid np by Injury. 
Apply for Forms of Proposal, or anu information. 

PROVINCIAL AGENTS, the BOOKING CLERKS, at the 
RAILWAY STATIONS. 

Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, F.C. 
102,817/. have been paid by this Company as COMPENSATION 
for 56 fatal Cases, and 5041 Cases of personal Injury. 

The SOLE COMPANY privileged to issue RAILWAY 
JOURNEY INSURANCE TICKETS, costing 1d, 2d, or 3d., 
at all the Principal Stations. 

EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 

64, Cornhill, E.C. 


to the 


PARLIAMENT, 1849 
SIWILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HAND-IN-HAND I 
OFFICE, No. 1, New 

London, E.C. Established 1696. 
Directors. 

The Hon. William Ashley. | T. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 

'T. Palmer Chapman, Esq. William Scott, Esq. 

— “ea the Hon. Sir E. | John Sperling, Esq. 

Thomas Turner. Esq. 

Henry Wilson, Esq. 

W. Esdaile Winter, Esq. 


Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 


Jonn L etsom Elliot, Esq. 
Bf imes Esdaile. Esq. 
John Gurney Hoare, Esq. 
Auditors, 
Colonel the Hon. P. F. Cust. | James Esdaile, Esq. 
Gordon E, Surtees, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Gosling and Sharpe, 19. Fleet-street. 
Physician—Thomas K. Chambers, M.D., 221, 
Grosvenor-square. 
Standing Counsel—The Hon. A. J. Ashley, 


fields. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Nicholl, Burnett, and Newman, 18, Carey- 
street 


Actuaru—James M. Terry, Esq. 
Secretary—Richard Ray, Esq. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This office offers a low scale of premiums to non-members 
without participation in profits, or a member's scale of pre- 
minms with an annual participation in the WHOLE of the 
profits after five annual payments. 

For the last 13 years participation in profits has vielded an 
annual abatement of 523 per cent. on the premiums of all 
polleies of five vears’ standing. 

__ The effect of the abatement is thus shown: 





itn | Sum, [Amante vine. Reduced 
Insured. | Insured. Years. Annual Premium. 
| | 
20 £1,00) £21 15 10 £10 7 2 
oO | 2,000 53 8 4 9% 77 
40 | 3,000 10117 6 438 0 
50 | 5,000 29815 0 10813 4 


If, instead of taking the benefit of a reduced payment, a 
member chooses to employ the amount of the abatement in a 
further insurance, he may, without increasing his outlay, take 
outan additional policy at the end of the first five years of, onan 
average, more than 45 per cent. on the sum originally insured, 
and at the end of the second five years of above 20 per cent. 
more, with further additions afterwards. 

The following table presents examples of the amounts to be 
thus obtained at the existing rate of profits: — 


Age Original Amount, with addi-) Amount withaddi- 








3 tions, by re-as-)| tions, by re-as- 
es —~ of suring at end of; suring at end of 
r _ first five years. second five years. 
2n £1,000 £1,475 £1,700 
300 «| 2 000 2, 3.370 
40 | 3,000 4,372 4,985 
50 | 5,000 7,131 8,023 


As a third alternative, a member inay have the amount of 
the abatement converted year by year into a proportionate 
bonus payable at death. 

Insurances effected before the 24th June next will participate 
in profits in the year 1867. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances are effected at the usual rates. 
3y order of the Board, RICHARD RAY, § 


‘undergraduate of 


| 


| 


| Salary 90/., with apartments. coals, and taxes free. 


NSURANCE | 


| indispensable. 


| 
Brook-street, 


52, Lincoln’s-inn- | 


THE 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 


> — 
APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gr atuitous Educational 
Registry. ‘This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay=- 
ment of any fee. Address the Graturrous EDUCATIONAL 
Reaistry, Critic ‘Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice.— Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 


MASTER, for a grammar school (after 
Midsummer). to give ‘sound commercial instruction. 
Rene knowledge of classics a recommendation. Testimonials 
to be forwarded before June 10th. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 5900, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


WO MASTERS, on the 1st October next, 

for a first-class academy in Scotland. One for modern 

languages, music (piano), and singing; the other for arith- 

metic, mathematics, and drawing. Address, inclosing two 
stamns, Box 5902. 10. Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


x soOTap aa ee : 
CLASSICAL | ASSISTANT, in a boarding 
school, for the junior classes chiefly, to take an active 
part in general work, and of gentlemanly appearance. Salary 
40l. Address, inc i two stamps, Box 5904, 10, W ellingtoni- 
street, Strand, W.¢ 


YECOND MASTERSI 1IP in a grammar 
school (non-resident), for a gentleman who is a firm dis- 
ciplinarian, and understands mathematics, arithmetic, writing, 
&c. He must havelhad some experience in tuition. Salary 50/7. by 
trustees, and 20/. with dinner and tea by head master. A Title 
could be given and occasional duty obtained. Required early 
in August. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5906, 10, 
Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


GCHOOLMASTER (immediately) for a 


mixed school, in the suburbs. He must be certificated. 
Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box: 5008, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


SSISTANT MASTER for an endowed 


country school, to teach thorough English, with ele- 
mentary classics and French. Salary %5/., with board and 
residence, Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5910, 10, 
Wellington- street, Strand, W.¢ 


UNIOR STER, to assist in teaching 
e and taking anrevog boarders out of school. A youth 
of 16 or 17 desired, educated as a Churchman, to undertake 
the thorough English routine, &e. Board and lodging with 
nominal salary, and time for self-improvement. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 45912, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


sOoTOT) th: P 
-) UNIOR ASSISTANT in a classical school 

required (a gentleman in appearance and manners), to 
take the juniors in Latin, Euclid, and algebra if possible. As 
an equivalent for services rendered, preparation for the uni- 
versity by a clergyman of experience ee inclosing 
two stamps, Box 5914, 10, Wellington-street, W.C 


N ASTER and MISTRESS fora parochial 

school of about eighty children. A knowledge of music 
There is a good residence. Address, mens 
two stamps, Box 5916, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 


OVERNESS in a school. A lady, a 

30 years of age, to teach English and music. Experience 
in school discipline desired. Salary moderate. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 5918, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


N ISTRESS (certificated), to manage the 
a infant department of a mixed suburban school. Salary 
401., with furnished apartmenfs. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 5920, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


NURSERY GOVERNESS, of decidedly 


AY Christian principles, to instruct four little girls, under 12, 
in thorough English, with the elements of music and draw- 
ing, and to attend to the wardrobes. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 5922, 10, Welling gton-street, Strand, W.C. 








APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


| Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 


entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may e inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to aj —cants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the ( gATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY, ic 
Oftice, 10, Well ngton-street, Strand, W.C. 


| Notice.— Applica its by letter should quote the number of the 


* Box " in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 


om - a> - - 
S FRENCH MASTER in a school or 
family, 


by a Parisian, many years engaged in teaching. 
Afte r Midsummer holidays. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
30x 11,317, 10, Wellington- Street, Strands Ww < 


Als vry? 

AS PRIVATE TUTOR, ASSIS TANT 

ENGLISH MASTER, or to teach middle classics and 

mathematics, with ee, French, by an Associate in 

Theology, King’ 8 College, London. 25 years of age. Salary 

not less than 507, Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,319, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Q mrmepT . ae 
AS PRIVATE TUTOR in a family, or 
MASTER in a school (from June to October), by a 
gentleman, aged 20, who has spent one year at Cambridge 
Remuneraticn for the period, board, lodging, and10/. Address, 
inclosing two stamps. Box 11,321, 10, Wellingto F.C. 


S NATIONAL SCHOOMMASTE 
where there are about sixty puplis. 4 y dung mans 28 
years of age, trained and _certific cated possessing testi+ 
monials of character and ability. Moderate renumuyeration, 
Country preferred. Address, inclos | Hwo stamps, Box 
ll, 323 3, 10, Wel lington- street, Strand, A\\ 


Be SP evel Ha 
RE \GISTRY (ADVERTISEMENTS on 


tinued on next PASE. ; 
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ASTE R in a National dons é or | 

’ y one trained and certificated; aged 

2 1 ito teach general English, ing, 

4 ( 1 lements sic. Salary for 

private school at le 1 ‘or national 

so, and emoluments. sing two stamps, Box 
11,325, 10, Wellington-street, St Ce 

NON-RESIDENT 


astronomy. 





id drawing 





A RESIDE NT or 
= MASTER for n remati 


oO 





iress. incl sing 4 tw ) 
t, Strar WwW 





AS TRAVE LL ING TU rOR, by a young 


al attaint ments, during 
t nobleman or gentle 
30x 11,329, 10, Wel- 


man of classica 

month o July, wi 

an. Address, inclosing 
gton-street, Strand, 


S TUTOR ina 


vacation from J 








priv: ite family (during the 


by the son of a clerg 









. secicuine tere 
Ww 





in unde 





No ol t 
3", 10, 


I 


AS 


U TOR in an rble »man’s or gentleman’s 

I 1 gentler nan, 

and b ut to 

1 under 1007. a 

nel ne two stamps, 
\ 





ve ar, with b ard an t To iging 
Box 11,353, 10, Wellington-street 
ST UTOR in a nob oa in’s or gentleman’s 

ly, t f London or near the coast, 4 








4 fami 
a gentlem 
lrawing, Fre 












ven years in 












three families. € ddress, inclosing 
two stamps, Bc yn-stree t. Strand, W.C, 
AS ASSISTANT M. \S PER for. English, 
ft mathematics, Euclid and mensnration, and thorough 
inior classi ca b hetere to expe- 
rience for five Sala 401. if resident Ad- 
dress, | x ll 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand “Ww Cc * oa 
AS ASSISTANT M. AS rie i in a good 
mi vate schoo!', or ~< ASTE R f country National 
» who is tr uined a ertiticated. No choice 
’ noderate, an ref reuces good. Address, 
Bo: xX 11,339, 10, Wellington-street, 





St strand, W C, 
| OLIDAY 
a clergy man, 


wishes to read ¢ 
reside nts in tl 





, He 


school. 














set, Strand. W.C. 


AS & G OVE RNESS in a private family, for 


1 German, Italian, Latin, and 





A 34 of many years’ € Salary 
5. Address, inc! wo stamps, Box 
; : t. Strand. W 
[AS,GOVEE SESS or COMPANTON , by ¢ 
i hter of a French lady who thes 





“nch, music, 
nglish educa- 
tion. A liberal salary ‘ d ¢ ine a two 
stamps, Box 11,345, 10. Wellington-s treet ‘Str and, 

S GOVERNESS /( Re side int or Daily), ” 
4 INTERPRETER, or LADLES’ COMPANION, by a lady 
esiding at Brig hton Who would undertake French, German, 
soge- hg ny an translation. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 

Cc 





j 
ru 


drawing, 


and the usuai br 





11, , Wellington-street, Strand, W. 

S ; GOVE RNESS in a re by a young 
4 lady, 22 vears of age, who has passe: d four’ years’ expe- 
rience in school. Salary 35! Address, inc 


q osing two stam ps, 
30x 11,349, 10, Wellington-street. Str ind w C 


S GOVERNESS in a family, where the 


+ pupils are not above 16 vears of age, by a lady under 30 
years, t ) instruct in German, French, music, singing, pencil 
drawing, &c evel vears’ experierce. Salary not less than 
6ol, Adk rye inclosing two stamps, Box 11,851, 10, Wel- 


lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


‘ TODNEGCC 
S GOVERNESS, by a lady qualified to 

Lt teach music, dancing, drawing, and Frerich. She is at 

liberty after the Midsummer vacation, Six years’ a 

Salary 251. to 30/.. Address ine at g two stamps, Box 11, 

10, We lin gton-street Strand Ww 





AS GOVERNESS to girls under 1 4,C 1OM- 
i PANION to an elderly lady, or CHAPERONE to 

ung ladies. by a 50 years of age, who is competent to 
impart superior En . French. music, and drawing. Salary 
$ and laundry ex s. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 11,355, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a family or COM- 








4 PANION, by < , aged 52, experienced in tuition, 
and con t En fl French and German, and 
e drawing, and painting 





stamps, Box 11,357, 10, Wellington- 


Address, inclos ing two 


street, Strand, W.C 


S RESIDE NT GOVERNESS in a family, 


4 by alady, aged 22 years, of three years’ experience, who 
teaches English thoroughly in its various branches, music, 
French, German, and the rudiments of Latin. Pupils under 


14: in the country for choice. Salary 257. to 30. Address, 
losing two stamps, Rox 11,559, 10 We lington- m-street W.C, 


RESIDE vb G OVE ERNE SS (in L ondon, 








i the suburbs. or tl hton line), by a lady, aged 57, for 
superior music, Pa a ch. and rudimentary German. 
Per ns 70 guineas per annum. Address, incl sing two stamps, 
Box 11 361. 10, Wellington-street. Str rand v 

NURSERY GOVER NESS. by a Indy, 
4 aged 24 year who instructs in Eni i 










with every kind o 
experience. Sal 


11,363, 10, Welli: 


. . ‘Vv Tp 
YO the CLERGY, LITERARY, and 
SCHOLASTIC GENTLEMEN, and AMATEU 
POSERS. | who require single or a few copies only of their 
rk f nethod adopted either by Hand-c: opying, 
phy, g A 
samples forwarded from JOHN 
and Stationery Works, 49, King-street, 
Princes-street, Westminster, $3.W. 


L A 
gton-street. St 









rraving or Letterpress I 








and 1 A, 
Charts, Diagrams, Xc., 
or Educational purposes, printed and published for theauthor. 
Stationery best quality, at lowest charges. 


PU J IL, Ss desired by the son of 











| HE 








or | WW ANTE .D, an English or Dscaihiied PRESS 
(Second Hand or New), to print a sheet 42 inches by 52. 
Address, stating orice, ea am at can be printed per 
| hour, and all ae ulars. to “L. R. S.,”’ care of C. Mite ms 
and Co., 12 and 13, Red Lion ae Fleet-street, London, E. 


W 00D-EN GRAVING.—Mr. GILKS 
respectfully announces to Publishers, Authors, Inven- 
tors, Manufacturers, &c., that he has increased facilities for 
executing every branch of the Art, in the best style, and at 
moderate charges. 

London: 21, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


by OLID IN K.—PERRY and CO.’S 
b PROPELLING and WITHDRAWING PENCILS can 
now be had, fitted with Red, Blue, and Black Solid Ink, at 


3d. each, two inches of solid ink in each pencil. 
Sold by all Stationers. 


why Saal 
(pRTHODAC TYLIC or CHILDRENS’ 
PENHOLDER.—The object of this Penho!deris to make 
children hold the pen correctly, @e., to keep their fingers in 
a correct position, and thus secure a good hand-writing. 
Sold by all Stationers. —Wholesale, Perry and Co., 37, Red 
Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside, London. 


TEXHE most romantic and amusing effect is 
obtained by THOMAS CROGER’S NEW PATENT 
EOLIAN HARPS, which will produce music in the garden, 
conservatory, summer-house, across the branches of trees, on 
the window re, or on the water, without a performer. 
Prices from l4s, to 59s. Every person is sure to be delighted 
with the romantic effect. T. C.’s newly-revised explanatory 
price-list for the above and musical instruments of every 
description, Wi ith testimonials from eminent professors, should 
be in the possession of every person, as a book of refere nce, 
and which may be had post-free from THOMAS CROGER'S 
Manufactory, 483, Oxford-street, four doors east of Museum- 


street, London, W.C. 
ELLAM’S ENFIELD 


L ARPER and 
RIFLE SAUCE. This celebrated sauce imparts a 
unequalled by 


fine rich, piquant flavour of peculiar delicacy, 
any European sauce, to fish, game, wild fowls, gravies, steaks, 
hashes, cold-meat, &c. May be had retail of Chemists and 
Grocers W esale agent, Messrs). BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon-street, London; or of the Manuf acturers 
HARPER and ELLAM, Enfield. 


BEST SHOW of IRON  BED- 

STEADS in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. 
He has Four I 
Iron and Brass 
priate Bedding 




















edsteads and Children’s Cots, with appro- 
nd Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bed- 
steads from ils.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail 
jointsand patent sacking, from 14s. 6d. each; handsome orna- 
mental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
21. 13s. 6d. to 297. 


(THE PERFECT 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 


more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when 
PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. 
is beyond all comparison the very best article next to steriing 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows. 








Fiddle or Thread or Lily King’s or 


















— Old Silver Brunswk. ? Military 

Pattern. | Pattern. Pattern. &e. ap 

£412 O42412 2.d1 2 ae. 

12 Table Forks .. 113 0|/2 40/210 0/215 0 
12 Table Spoons 113 0/2 40/210 0/215 0 
12 Dessert Forks . 1 40/112 0/115 0);117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons . 1 40/112 0/115 0/117 6 
12 Tea Spoons serennees OM 0/1 2 011 5 Of2 7 0 
6 g Spoons, = bowls 010 0;015 6,015 0,015 0 
2 Sauce Ladies 060;080':090;';096 

1 Gravy Spoon.. 066,010 0'011 0,012 0 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 03 41/0 46/05 0;0 5 0 

1 Mustard Spoon,gtbow!/0 18/02 3,02 6 02 6 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...|} 09 26,0 5 6/0 40 04 6 

1 Pair of Fish Carv 4 O12 F Srl 61tw @ 
1 Butter Knife..... 0260 56:060/070 

1 Soup Ladle... 010 0,017 0:'017 0'10 0 

1 Sugar Sifter .. 0833/0 46)1;0 8 010 6 6 








Total ..ccccccsccccceceosee| 919 9/1810 31419 616 4 0 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
t to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
2l.15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers and corner dishes, 
cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at proportionate prices, All 
kinds of replating done by the patent process, 
1CU [TLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales, 































| Table Dessert | 

eee . | Knives Knives | Carvers 
vory Handles. per per per 
Dozen. Dozen. Pair 
d : & i & @ 
j-inch ivory handles a 6 ae ee 
34-inch fine ivory handles 0 6 | 48 
4-inch ivory balance handl 0 0; 46 
4-inch fine ivory handles ... 0 eo: 7 2s 
4-inch finest Africanivory h indies 0 OTH 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules........... 40 0 | 0 12 6 
})itto,carved handles.silverferules) 50 0 0 17 6 
Nickelelectro silver handles, any 

pattern.. ; 25 0 19 0 7 6 
Silver handles of any pa 84 0 4 0 | 2 0 

sone and Horn Handles—Knives | 
and Forks, per dozen. s. d. i ¢ } 8. d. 
White bone eee ll 0 86}; 26 
Ditto, balance handles 21 0 170] 46 
Black horn rimmed ter 17 0 14 0 40 
Ditto, very strons g riveted handles 12 0 9 0 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and 
forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish 


carvers. 
pr 70 eal 

\ TILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free bv post It contains upwards of 500 
Iilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver, and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
Kettles, Clocks. Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom 
‘abinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
case large Showrooms, at 

39, Oxford-street, W. 

1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4,'5, and 6, Perry's-place, 
and 1, Newman- -mew: s, London, 





rve Rooms devoted to the exclusive show of 


SUBSTITUTE for | 





PROFESSOR SMYTH'S NEW WORK ON RUSSIA. 
Just a in 2 vols. with Maps and Wood 
gravings price 2s. 6d. 
HREE cr i TES in RUSSIA. By Pro- 
fessor C. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.SS. L. and E., Astro- 
nomer Royal for Scotland. Author of * Teneriffe, an Astrono- 
mer’s Experiment,” &c. &c. Illustrated with Maps and 
Ww. ood Engravings. 
“Tt abounds with pleasant humour and contains passages of 
powerful descriptive writing.” —Athenwum 
LOVELL REEVE and Co., 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published 
by L. HATCHETTE and CO., 18. King William-street, 
Strand. 
Charles XII... 
Télémaque 
Louis XIV... 
Noel and Chaps 














Cesar with Latin Notes... 
Horace with Latin Notes . 
Virgil with Latin Notes. “et 
Chapsal’s Models of French L ature, Pros 
The Same, ven 

La Fontaine's Fables . earvasens 1s. 6d. 

All stre ngly be yand. in “poards. 
( Hatchette’s Educational Catalogue. 

Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. 











supplied Jatalogue alphabetically arranged with authors’ 
by post on names and their several works. 
receipt of | List of Hatchet te’s Greek and Latin Classics 
a postage List of Hatchette’s French Railway Library. 
stamp. German List. 
| Catalogue of School Drawing materials. 








Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
IBLIOTHECA PISCATORIA; or, 
Annotated Catalogue of Angling and Fishing Literature, 


By T. WESTWOOD. 
Orders should be sent at once to the Fretp Office, 346, Strand. 


. a 7 . — r 
TYHE SALMON FISHERIES ACT for 
ENGLAND.—This recent Act has been reprinted in 
small octavo, including Schedule, and may be had at the 
FIELD Office. Price 1s. 
Orders received throu: gh Country Booksellers, or a copy 
sent in return for thirteen stamps.—346, Str und, 


ow ready, the Fourth Edition « 


VE LAW and PRACTICE of ORDE tS 
of AFFILIATION and PROCEEDINGS in BAS- 
TARDY, including Appeals to the Sessions, Reserving a Case 
for the Court above, and Proceedings by Certiorari; with the 
Statutes; and containing all the Cases decided to this time, 
together with all nec ry Forms and Precedents. By 
THOMAS W. SAUNDE RS, Esq., Recorder of Bath. Price 
| 6s. 6d. cloth. 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington- street, Strand. 

















i. 


Just published, Fitth py a 2s. 6d., free by post 
32 star 
ISEASES of the SKIN ; a Guide to their 
senor and a. illustr ated by cases. By 
THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 

“This admirable, we might almost say indispensable little 
work, comes to us in its fifth edition, enriched with an ex- 
cellent and most temperate chapteron the Turkish Bath." 
Medical Critic. 

London: T. RIcHARDs, 37,Great Queen-street. 


\ ORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL 


NATIONAL MISSIONS 
10s. 6d. 

The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 
five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 

The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
ls. 6d. 

The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 
a Lecture, 6d. 


The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE : 





Sixteen Lectures. 


a Discourse 

6d. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 


discourse, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 

“One of the most eloquent prophets of the more thorough! y 
mystical spiritualists of the present day.”’ Rev. Baden Pow: 
Notices of the Elements of Individualism, 

* A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a 
whole without bee oming wiser and be r men.”"—J. D. 
More v's Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

“The best English book I ever read. Best as tomatter, and 
best astomanner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poern—its 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon.""—E. P. OKELLY's 
Conscior SS. 

“4 work of singular originality, though not free from = 
fancies and eccentricities which frequently accompany tr 
genius.""—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

“We have been singnlarly interested by this book. Here is 
a speaker and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a /orer 
of truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
and peculiar in our time.""—Manchester Examiner. 

“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philoso 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the many ex 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The Elements of Individualism a book of strong and 
general interest.""—Critte. 

T ER and Co., 60, Paternoster- row. 

































H ORN -IMAN’S °S PURE TEA, 
| THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
StronG, Ricn, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the con- 
sumer at a high price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per | 1 
Packets. 
Moorgate-st., Webster, No.11. | Borough, Dodson, 98, Black- 
sond-street, Stewart, No. 46. | _ man-street. 
Pimlico, Ion Low, Eaton-st. | Blackheath-hill, Notley. 
Hammersmith, Butlin, | Peckhi am, Clubb, Rye-lane. 
Hampstead, Biggs, High-st. | Charing-cross, C atton, 10. 
Highgate, Fisher, Angel-row. | Kings-cross, Quarte te in. 
Holloway, Upper, Gyllenship. | Bond-street, Stewart, 
Kingsland, Fay, near Gate. Dalston, Goodwin, Fore om row 
Clapham, ee. High-street. | Maida- hill, Waters, 188. 
Brixton-road, 

















saute sane in every Town. 
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June 7, 1862.]_ 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS, NOW READY. 


The LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, 
Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. Illus- 
trated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 

“We thank Mrs. Oliphant for her beautifnl and pathetic 
narrative. Hers is a book which few of any creed can read 
without some profit, and still fewer will close without regret. 
It is saying much, in this case, to say that the biographer is 
worthy of the man.” — Blackwrood’s Magazine. 

“A full detailed biography of Irving we have not seen till 
now. Mrs. Oliphant’s work is admirable, presenting a most 
living, consistent, vivid picture of Irving.?’—J/ucmillan’s 
Magazine. 

“*T call him, on the whole, the best man I have ever, 
after trial enough, found in this world, or now hope to find.’ 
Such is the emphatic testimony borne by Thomas Carlyle 
to Edward Irving. We can allot Mrs. Oliphant no higher 








eulogy than that her work is worthy of him whom it com- | 


memorates. She has contributed to our 


be placed by the side of Hanna’s ‘ Life of Chalmers,’ and 
Stanley’s ‘Life of Arnold.’ "—Parthenon, 


THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOL- 
LECTIONS. By HENRY F, CHORLEY. 2 vols. with 
Portraits, 21s, 

“Every page of these volumes offers pleasant reminis- 
cences to the opera-goer of some thirty years’ experience. 
No one singer of merit, or pretension to it, no distinguished 
composer, of the period, is without his or her portrait. The 
faithfulness of the latter is creditable to the limner. Whether 
as a serious chronicle, a conscientious history, a graceful 
series of portraits, or an anecdotical record, the author 
must be congratulated on the work he has accomplished.” — 
Athenceum. 


FEMALE LIFE in PRISON. 


PRISON MATRON, 2 vols., 21s. 


ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL; 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 3y Count CHARLES 
ARRIVABENE, 2 vols. 8vo., with Charts. [Just ready. 


RECREATIONS of a SPORTSMAN. 
By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols. Illustrations, 21s 
“A highly amusing and instructive work. It 


By A 


Sporting Review. 


The PRIVATE DIARY of RICHARD 


DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G. 3 vols. 
with Portrait, 31s, 6d. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE, By the Author ot 
* John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated by Hotman Hunt. 
5s. bound. Forming the New Volume of “Hurst and 
BiackeTr’s STANDARD Liprary of CHEAP EpItions.” 


The CHURCH and the CHURCHES; 
or, the PAPACY and the TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
DOLLINGER. Translated, with the Author's sanction, 
by WILLIAM BERNARD MAC CABE. 8yo. 15s. bound. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1862; under the Especial Patronage of Her MAJESTY. 
Thirty-first Edition, 1 vol. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s, 6d 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
BRYANSTON SQUARE. 


RADCLIFFE, Author of “ Alice Wentworth,” &c. 
cated to the Hon. Emily Eden. 2 vols, 


STUART SAVILE. 3 vols. 
“An interesting and entertaining novel. Mr. Savile's 
picture of Eton life is clever and animated, and his descrip- 


Dedi- 


literature a work | 
that will rank among the best of biographies, one that may | 





| 


must | 
take its place in the library of every English gentleman.”"— | 


By NOELL | 


By the Hon. C. | 


tions of fashionable society will be sure to find admirers,”"— | 


U.S. Mag. 


MRS. BLAKE. By Mrs. NEWTON CROS- 
LAND. 
“A well-written, amusing story. 
good deal of pleasure.” —Purthenon, 
“Mrs. Crosland is a pleasant writer. In‘ Mrs. Blake’ she 
has exercised her skill upon congenial topics, and produced 
a story no less agreeable than former works.”— /.raminer. 


OWEN: a Waif. By the Author of “ High 
Church ” and “No Church.” 3 vols. 
“ This book has high qualities.” — 


“There is a generous heart speaking with power through 
the tale of ‘ Owen.’ "—Fxraminer. 


“The touching picture of Tarby’s life and family has, we 
think, never been surpassed by Dickens.”—Jokn Bull. 


CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. 
S.C. HALL. 2 vols. 


“ This excellent and: interesting story is quite the best that 
Mrs, S. C. Hall has written.” —<A/henceum. 


The LADIES of LOVEL-LEIGH. 


Author of “ Margaret and her Housemaids,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Just ready, 


We have read it with a 


Rlackwood. 


| show rooms of FRANCIS SPARK and Co., 


By the % 


THE CRITIC. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY.—PRICE 


Hlustrated with full-page Plates in Colo 
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SHILLING.—FIVE NUMBERS 


s, together with Woodcuts printed w 


READY, 


ith the Text. 


THE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER 


REVIEW OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


MICROSCOPIC RESEARCH, AND 


RECREATIVE SCIENCE. 


CONTENTS OF THE 
By Henry J. Slack, F.G.S, 


(With 


LirE CHANGES ON THE GLOBE. 


Beactirvut Exotic Bees. 
a Coloured Plate.) 

ART OF ELECTRO-PLATING 
Bithell. 

PARASITES FROM THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDE 


Cobbold, M.D., F.LS. (With a Coloured Pla 
Illustrations.) 


By H. Noel Humphreys. 


AND 


Gitpinc. By 
(With Illustrations.) 


Richard 





Tue ANGLER. I 
tration.) 


y Jonathan Couch, F.L.S. (With an Ilus- 


PRINCIPLES OF SpecTRUM ANALYsIS. By Thomas Rowney. 


THE FEATHERED REPTILE OF SOLENHOFEN. 


SEccHI ON MAGNETIC AND ATMOSPHERIC PERTURBATIONS, 


ON THE GEOLOGICAL VALUE OF 
By George E. 


RECENT OccCURRENCES, 

Roberts, | 

WorkK FOR THE 
Douse STARS. 


TELESCOPE—PLANETS OF THE MontTH— 
By the Rev. T. W. Webb, F.R.A.S. | 


EXHIBITION TACTICS. | 
AcARI IN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
By W. 


PROFESSOR GAMGFE ON UNWHOLESOME Foop. 


BATHS AND CHEMICAL SoLrTions. | 
DIALysIs. B. Tegetmeier. . 
Ways oF THE ORCHIDS. 
THe Har.ess MEN or AUSTRALIA. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SociETIES:— 
Ascent of the Yang-Tse-Kiang. 
The Fiji Islands, 
Vancouver's Island and British Columbia. 
Gigantic Pair of Antlers. 
The Museum Microscope, 


GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 


This day is published, Secor 


A HANDY-BOOK OF E 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 
By GEORGE R. 
JOHN C 


FOR THE USE 


HARDING, Esq., 


LOCKFORD, 10, 


G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &e. 


P and S. BEYFUS have OPENED 
e ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE ireonnyg 
No. 144, OXFORD-STREET (nearly opposite Bo 
In conjunction with their City Premises, ‘Ol to 95, ¢ ITY eR OAD. 
THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
Are respectfally solicited to inspect their large and varied 
Stock of first-class Furniture, at both Establishments. 
Goods carriage free to any part of the kingdom. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post free. 


7 yITT?Ip > 
VURNITURE.—BARTHOLOMEW and 
FLETCHER GUARANTER every AR TIC LE they 
SELL. For the satisfaction of tending purchasers they 
have permission to refer to many of their customers, clergy- 
men and others, in various parts of the country. Their prices 
are the lowest compatible with quality. 
Mahogany Extending I ining-tables, 4 ft. 
Sp: thoes Mahogany Dinin 
in morocco .. 
Elegant Drawing oom Suite 
100 Wardrobes, from .. 2 2 0 te 5219 0 
Several Second-hand Suites s of Drawing-room, Dining- 
room, and Chamber Furniture to be sold at half their value. 
Estimates for furnishing any sized house, and illustrated 
catalogues free by post. 
217 and 219, Tottenham-court-road, 
sndon, W. 


CHANDELIERS, 


&c.—An entire new stox 








—— 













upholstered 
-(each) 018 6 
’ Oto 5210 O 


Troon nc hair 








and 9, Alfred-place, 


ail . 
rABLE 
k.—The London 
144, Oxford-street, 
W., contain the largest and most elegant collection of the 
above goods in Europe. Buyers should pay a visit to this 
establishment before selecting elsewhere. For beauty and 
magnitude their stock is without a rival. = 
Richly cut Glass Gaseliers, for three lichts, with 
engraved globes, &c., of beautiful design and 
workmanship Sane oO oe © 
Handsome Bronze Dining-room co.. t 
to slide, with engraved globes, &c., 


LAMBS, 


GLASS, &c., 





















quality dinate ao 2:53.85 

A first class, full size “eee ator Lamp on stand, 
with engraved globe, &c., | - O16 6 

Amassively cut quart decante ant 
shape, and finest crystal gli 069 
Cut wine glasses..........0..00.-.-- 03 6 
Strong cut Tumblers, full-siz - 039 
Gas fittings of every description. Experienced mechanics 
employed on the premises. Estimates given without charge 


Merchants and shippers treated with on liberal terms, 
FRANCIS SPARK and Co., Manufacturers, 144, Oxford- 
street, W., (nearly opposite Bond-street.) 


Wellington-street, 





FIFTH NUMBER. 
GLEANINGS FROM THE INTERNATIONAL | XHIBITION:— 
luminium Bronze. 






ish Gold and Silver. 
Tensile Strength of Iron. 
Sheet of Metal One Mile in length. 
,: iil One Hundred and Sevent eet in length. 
tigantic Masses of Rolled and Forged Iron. 
hanaieeen Phosphorus and its Practical Applications, 
Pseudomorphous Crystals. 
Thallium, the Last New Element. 
Utilisation of Mixed Cotton and Vj 
Aniline and Coal Tar Dye. 
New Process for Preserving Uncooked 
Multiple Telegraph Cabie. 
Adhesive Strength of Glue, 
| NOTEs AND MEMORANDA :— 
c ‘omp inion of Sirius. 
ew Polariscope Object. 
Mr Hind’s Nebula Found, 
Insect Destroyer. 
The Silkworm Disease. 
Photographie Hints. 
New Chronograph. 
Diatom Cysts 
Leeches. 
Peculiar Greens. 
Improvement in Kelp Manufactures. 
Development of Coral. 
A Modern Cyclops. 
Vegetable Ameboid Bodies. 
Dr. Beale on the Tissues, 
A "Portabie Styptic. 
New Alloys. 
The New Rotifer. 
Crystallisations for Polariscope. 
rhe Brighton Well. 
Sir John Herschel on Metecrolog™ 
pathic Medicines and the 3; 
ngs on Diatoms. 











‘oollen Rags. 


Meat. 





vectroscope. 
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Paternoster-row, London. 


nd Edition, price 7s. 6d 


CC L ESIAST IC AL LAW, 


OF ? CLERGY AND SOLICITOR 
of Lincoln'’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
Strand, W.C. 


y tarts AGE WINE 
MPORTERS OF 


COMPANY, 


SP pa WINES. 


Xeres Comida She 





Golden per dozen. 
ale ... ditto. 
“A marvel of purity and cheapness.” 


Samples for ls. 6. 
i4, Bloomsburv-street, London. 


ry J ‘ ‘ vr 
YEORGE SMITH, Wine Merchant, 
86, Great Tower-street, 9 and 10, Great Tower-street, 
and 1, St. Dunstan’s-hill, London, E.C.; and 17 and 18, Park- 
row, Greenwich, S.E. Established i755. A large and valu- 
able stock of old bottled PORTS, of various shippers an@ 
vintages, accumulated during the last forty years, including 
a bin fourteen years in bottle, of eight hundred and fifty 
dozen, bottled by the late Mr. Fenwick, of the firm of Messrs 
Ruck, Fenwick, and Ruck, known to the trade as his cele- 
brated “Six Vintage’ wine, dry, full of “beeswing,” of 
immense flavour, delicacy, and bouquet. Samples forwarded 

on payment. Price Lists free on application. 


U? NRIVALLED LOCK-STITCH 

SEWING MACHINES, manufactured by the Wheeler 
and Wilson Manufacturing Company, 
ments and additions, Crystal Cloth P 


Hemmer, &c. 











with recent improve- 
resser, Binder, Corder- 


Is now universally preferred above every other machine for 
family and manufacturing use, be ing the best for every de- 
scription of work from its simplicity, durability, ease, and the 
ty of the work performe: it is the companion of all 
classes from the peeress to the pes asant. Instructions gratis to 
every purchaser. In writing for an illustrated prospectus, 
which will be forwarded post free, please state where this 
advertisement has been seen. 

Offices and Sale Rooms, 139, Regent-street, London, W. 

Manufacturers of Foot’s Patent Umbrella Stand. A tastefut 
stand, with perfect security against the loss of an umbrella. 


- 
PEN 
e Commercial 
zenerally, that 
ry for making 
f his useful pro- 
lity of material 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OSEPH G ILLOT. r, METALLIC 

° MAKER to the QUE! begs to inform tl 
World, Scholastic institutions 1s, and the Put 
ation of his unrivalled Ma 
has inti iced a New Series 
which, for excellence of temper, « 










Steel I 
ductions, 

















and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal 
approbation, and defy com etition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross eac h, 
with label outside, and the facsimile of his signature. 

At the re uest of numerous per s enga in tuit ion, J. G. 
has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOI d PUBLIC 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their , being of 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine ‘dium, and 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
in Schoo!s. 

Sold retail by all Stationers and ers. Merchants 

sale De: lers can be suj ve Works, Grahame- 





Je yh 1- str 
London, 


irmingham; at 91, 


York, and at 
church-street, 
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Next week will be published, i 

HE POPE and his PATRON: a Poli- 
tical Burlesque. By the Author of “ Horace at Athens." 
London: Loneman, Green, Loncman, and RoBerts. 





- wn Svo. price 2s. clotl 


Just ar i, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 

(HE ANGLO-S SAXON HOME: a History 

of the Domestic Inst itutions and Customs of England, 

By JOUN THRUPP. 
and ROBERTS. 


from the Fifth tothe Eleventh Century. 
London: LonGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 





Just published, in post Svo. with Plate, price 8s. cloth, 
XIOMATA PACIS. By the late JOHN 
PEACE, of Bristol. Author of “ An Apology for Cathe- 
dral Service ;"’ Editor of Sir Thomas Browne's" Religio Medici 
and Christian Morals.’ 
London: LONGMAN, 
THREE NEW AND EMENDED EDITIONS OF 
NHE LAST JUDGMENT, 
Twelve Looks, are now ready. Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 
Cheap 





GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

\ E ARE RATHER GRATIFIED THAN SURPRISED at 

the following testimony to the honesty and good faith of M. Pau 
Bertoni pu Cuaityu, which now comes forward in vindication of his 
good name. Like many who do much work in the world, M. pu 
Cuaixuu has had many bitter opponents, who have suffered no oppor- 
tunity of injuring his good name to pass by. In spite of their number 
and their pertinacity, the efforts of his enemies have been but partial 
in their effect ; for not only has there been an extensive sale for his 
book, but the British Museum has purchased his finest specimens, and 
his chief opponent is indebted to him for some of the most attractive 
features in the collections under his charge. The testimony we have 
alluded to is contained in the following letters: 

S1r,—The accompanying letter, which 1 received this morning from South 
Carolina, after a delay of four months, due to the stoppage of the post, is from a 
reverend gentleman of the highest respectability, who is known to the literary 
world by his work on Western Africa, and to American philanthropists a3 a 
friend to the gradual emancipation of the slaves of the Southern States, he himself 
having formerly manumitted and sent to Liberia his own slaves. As the 7imes 
gave a favourable account of the labours of M. du Chaillu on the publication of 
his work, and as he has been steadily supported by Professor Owen as a natu- 
ralist, and by myself as a geographer, it will, I have no doubt, be gratifying to 
yourself and many of your readers to find how well the honourable and truthful 
character of the traveller is sustained by Dr. Leighton Wilson.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, Roperick 1, Murcuison. 

Belgrave-square, June 2. 

‘Columbia, South Carolina, Jan. 30. 

“ Srr,—Your name is familiar to me, and mine, as one who has lived many 
years in Western Africa, and written a great deal about that country, may not 
be entirely unknown to you. I have just learnt that a letter has been received 
in New York for me from my friend Mr. Du Chaillu, the African traveller, in 
which it is mentioned that Mr. W., of the Gaboon Mission, Western Africa 
(who, I suppose, is Mr. Walker, of that mission), bas published a letter in Eng- 
land denouncing Mr. Du Chaillu as an impostor. Mr. Du Chaillu’s letter 
cannot be forwarded to me on account of the stoppage of mails between the 
North and South. I know not, therefore, on what grounds Mr. W. bases his 
charges against Mr. Du Chaillu. I have been intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Du Chaillu for twelve or fourteen years, some considerable portion of which 
time he has been an inmate of my family; and I feel it but due to him to say 
that I have always found him truthful, uprigkt, and eminently honourable, and 
I shall continue to regard him in this light until have very strong proof to the 
contrary. He has an ardent imagination, and may give a high colouring to 
some of his statements, and he may have made mistakes as to distances over 
which he travelled; but as to the general truth and reliability of the statements 
in his book I have no doubts. I have among my papers, left in New York, but 
which I cannot command at present, very favourable testimonials to Mr. Du 
Chaillu’s general excellence of character from one or more of Mr. Walker's asso- 
ciates; indeed, I have heard Mr. Walker himself speak in the highest terms of 
Mr. Du Chaillu’s excellent character.—Yours truly and sincerely, 

“J. Lercuron WILson, Secretary of Foreign Missions. 

“To Sir Roderick Murchison, London, England.” 

Had this letter from Mr. Lercuron Wursow arrived before the 
award of the medals of the Royal Geographical Society, we cannot 
doubt that they would have meted to M. pu Cuarmtv the simple 
measure of justice which his daring explorations have merited. 

in the meantime, the arrival at Liverpool of Mr. R. B. Warker, 
of the Gaboon, is announced. After all that this gentleman asserted 
about the ease with which gorillas might be obtained on the coast of 
Africa, we might surely have expected a large assortment; but all 
we hear of are “ valuable remains of several specimens of gorillas, partly 
preserved in spirit, and partly in a dry state.” Considering the price 
which M. pu Cuatxu’s specimens have fetched, and the fact 
that, before his arrival there were only four specimens of the 
animal in all the museums of Europe, we should have thought that, as 
& merely commercial speculation, Mr. WaLkER might have done 
worse than load a ship with the skins. But he has only brought the 
skeletons. Again, he promised, or rather threatened, to bring a live 
gorilla over; but he has not done so. We are told, however, that 
among the skeletons is one of ‘¢a young animal which lived in Mr. 
Waxker’s possession for some time at the Gaboon, and which he had 
hoped to bring alive to England, but in which be was disappointed, as 
the animal succumbed at last to the effects of a wound received during 
capture.” Mr. Waker, however, has one monster—a skeleton 
Which ‘ must have measured fully six feet in height when in a per- 
fectly upright position.” This is, of course, much larger than M. du 
Ciaritu’s * King of the Gorillas ;” but Mr. Waxker is merciful and 
will not put the Simian monarch to shame. He will not even take 
the trouble of bringing the six-foot gorilla to London; but has (as 
the local press informs us) ‘in the most courteous and liberal spirit, 
presented it to the Free Public Museum of Liverpool.” 





We subjoin two other letters on the subject of the Proctorial Exa- 
minations of the College of Preceptors ; and we hope the matter may 
now be considered as fairly set at rest. Both the Dean and Secretary of 
the College have assured the public that no schoolmaster will any longer 
be permitted to nominate his own proctor. Mr. Ropson’s letter is 
written with very natural warmth; and he must doubtless feel pleasure 
that Mr. Kimper corroborates his own account of the Margate Exa- 
mination, and that no slur whatever rests upon the fair fame of the 





College of Preceptors. 
Sir,—I am sorry to be compelled to ask you for space in your next number 


for a few observations on a subject of which most of your readers are probably 
already tired; but your insertion in the last number of the Critic, of the 
letter signed “ J 


: , ” : | 
A School Assistant,” leaves me no alternative. 


all 
553 

I think vou, and all candid men, will admit that the press ought rather to be 
the medium of appeals to the public in the last resort, than the receptacle of 
every complaint, well or ill founded, that any one may choose to bring against 
a public institution ; and that when a person rushes eagerly into print in this 
manner it proves, not that he is desirous of promoting the improvement and the 
welfare of the body which he attacks, but is delighted at having, as he imagines, 
an opportunity to injure it. If it were, or could be, alleged, that the Council of 
the College of Preceptors is deaf to remonstrance, and incapable of protiting by 
experience ; if it obstinately clung to admitted abuses of any kind in its exami- 
nations, then, no doubt, it would be right to expose its misdeeds to public 
reprobation, and in that way to force it to do what isright. Nothing of all this, 
however, has, or can be, charged against the Council; and it is manifest, there- 
fore, that such persons as “‘ Senex ” and “ A School Assistant” are simply en- 
deavouring to damage secretly what they dare not assail openly. 

You lay great stress upon a statement made by ‘‘ A School Assistant,” which 
happens, it is true, to be almost the only accurate one in his letter, that the 
change in the mode of conducting the examination of country schools, to which 
reference has several times been made in your columns, was not carried into 
effect at the recent examination. But a moment’s reflection will be sufficient to 
show that to expect such changes to be made, without full notice and careful 
consideration, is quite unreasonable. The authority of the Council was neces- 
sary before anything whatever could be done; the subject was not brought 
before that body until only a tortnight before the commencement of the exami- 
nation, and hence, after all the ordinary arrangements had been already made; 
besides this, it appears probable, that asthe regulations in question are em- 
bodied in the bye-laws, it will be necessary to obtain; the sanction of the next 
general meeting for the contemplated alterations, which will, no doubt, be in full 
operation at the November examination. 

It would occupy far too much time and space to examine at length all the 
misstatements contained in “ A School Assistant’s”’ letter; but I cannot refrain 
from saying that he seems to have a remarkably low opinion of human nature 
in general, and of schoolmasters in particular; he admits that they are fully 
alive to the importance of any occasion when “their character, as teachers, is 
at stake; ” but evidently regards it as quite out of, the region of probability that 
they should have the slightest regard to their characters as honest men, or to the 
estimation in which they are held by their pupils. 

“A School Assistant ” endeavours to dispose of the argument which I drew 
from the comparative per-centages of certificates obtained by candidates ex- 
amined at their own schools, and by those examined in the College-rooms, by 
the assertion ‘‘ that a country schoolmaster can always withdraw an unsuccess- 
ful candidate from the examination, or request the proctor not to send up his 
papers ;’’ whereas, in London, every boy who enters the room must give up 
his papers, whether they are finished or unfinished, good, bad, or indiiferent. 
It is difficult to say which is the more admirable—the boldness of the assertion 
or the logical acuteness with which it is employed. I deny that in this respect 
there is the slightest difference between the two classes of candidates: the 
teacher of the pupil examined in the College-rooms may exercise precisely the 
same power of withdrawing him from the examination, as his country fellow- 
labourer; and as for proctors being requested not to send up papers, I have 
never heard of such an occurrence; and I could, were it necessary, demonstraie 
that during the last three years and a half, the comparative results Have not 
been affected in this way to the extent of one thousandth per cent. Besides, 
there is nothing whatever to compel a London candidate to give up his papers ; 
he may tear them up or put them into his pocket, if he considers that they are 
too bad to be of any use to him. But now for the logic of “* A School Assistant.” 
Grant his premises, and a conclusion directly con‘rary to that which he draws 
by implication, must follow. For the argument stands thus: From country 
schools only the éiite of the papers are sent up; from London, the 
whole of them; (therefore, in spite of barefaced cheating on the part 
of the country candidates, only about two per cent. more of them 
pass than of the London candidates, who do xot cheat, and who have 
no power to make any selection of their papers. Surely, if all the 
“unsuccessful candidates” are withdrawn, the percentage of the successful 
should be, not 62, but 100. For, I would sug to ‘A School Assistant,” 
that if, as he avers, country schoolmasters are unable to resist “ the fearful 
temptation ” of acting in open defiance of the plainest dictates of honesty and 
fairness, and thus habitually avail themselves of their ‘ample opportunities for 
prompting and assisting the candidates in their difficulties,” it is somewhat 
strange that any of the candidates so favoured should be “ unsuccessful,” and, 
consequently, ‘withdrawn from the examination.” Such cases must, I pre- 
sume, be the result of further unfairness on the part of the country schoolmas- 
ters, who probably punish those who have displeased them by leaving 
their own poor resources during the examination. 

All this is pitiful in the extreme. No one could have written such a lett 
that on which | am commenti who had due self respect, and that degree of 
faith in his fellow-men which is invariably found in those who are conscious of 
rectitude. 

I come now to the other statement in the letter to which vou invite the special 
attention of your readers; and I also invite their special attention to my reply. 
‘‘ From information that has reached me, I have reason to believe that a formal 
complaint has been addressed to the Council of some grave irregularities which 
have arisen from the loose way in which the duties of the proctors have been 
exercised,” é.¢., during the recent examination at Margate. (I must say, en pas- 
sant, that “A School Assistant” appears to be not much better qualified to 
teach English compesition than to give instruction in logic. What does he 
mean by the exercise of duties? ‘This is “loose” English.) First, then, no 
complaint, either formal or informal, has been addressed to the Council on any 
subject connected with the examination in question. A statement was made to 
me that in one of the ¢wo (not “ several”) schools in Margate examined by the 
college last month, the examination in German had been postponed from the 
prescribed time on Wednesday afternoon till the Thursday morning; by which 
means the candidates bad had the means, of which it was insinuated they had 
made use, of studying the examination-paper beforehand, since many copies of 
it had been distributed at the proper time to the pupils of the other school. This 
was a very serious charge, and [ undertook to bring the matter at once under 
the attention of the Dean. On referring, however, to the general lists of the 
candidates, I discovered that this was needless, inasmuch as not a single pupil 
of the inculpated school had been entered for examination in German! To 
make assurance doubly sure, [ then compared the answers of all the candidates 
in German which I was engaged in sending off to the examiners, with the num- 
bers assigned to the pupils in that school; and, as I expected, I ascertained that 
not one page of German had been sent up by them. Comment on this would be 
superfluous. I will only say that 1 have since learned that the foundation for 
this shameful piece of slander was the fact that the pupils of the school in ques- 
tion were known to have had their usual half-holiday on the Wednesday after- 
noon. From this simple circumstance it was charitably inferred that the 
echoolmaster and the proctor must have postponed the examination with 
a dishonest purpose; whereupon, withont any inquiry or application for an 
explanation, the report was spread abroad, was youcbed for as * well founded,” 
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and was hastily despatched to London, where its true character was speedily 
discovered. I may add, that the half-holiday was, no doubt, given because none 
of the pupils in the school were entered for any one of the three subjects assigned 
to that period. 

This, I am convinced, is a fair sample of the stories propagated, if not fabri- 
cated, by such persons as your correspondents‘‘ Senex” and ‘* A School 
Assistant,” whose statements will for the future, I trust, be received with caution 
and scepticism. Should any such abuses as those they profess to denounce 
really be detected, they will find it much the most effectual remedy to bring 
them directly under the notice of those who have the power and the earnest 
desire to prevent or to punish them.—I remain yours obediently, 

College of Preceptors, June 4, 1862. JouHN Ropson, Secretary. 

Holland House, Lee-road, Blackheath, S.I., June 3, 1862. 

Sir,—The generally fair and just remarks made in your last number by 
your correspondent from Margate, respecting the pupils’ examinations recently 
held by the College of Preceptors, call for a correction in one or two points. I 
have much pleasure in expressing my entire concurrence with many of his ob- 
servations, and I trust he will not be displeased to hear that in some important 
particulars he has misunderstood the arrangements of the College, and in others 
he has been misinformed. ‘Ihe regulations for the examination of country 
schools have already been modified and, as I think, every practicable guarantee 
has been obtained that in future theseexaminations will be conducted as strictly 
as those in the College-rooms in London, Having been appointed by the 
Council to conduct the College Examinations at the Thanet Collegiate School, 
on the occasion referred to by your correspondent, I am able to state what took 
place there. 

Every regulation of the College was strictly complied with, and that without 
difficulty. Not only were pens, ink, and paper supplied previously to the pupils, 
but, as arule, even the printed papers were all distributed some minutes in 
advance of the time fixed for commencing the examination, and before any 
pupil entered the room. The regulation of the College that no one but the 
proctor shall be in the room with the pupils during the examination, was 
strictly complied with in my case, and no confusion whatever resulted from it, 
nor did I require the aid of principal or assistant master for a moment on any 
occasion. ‘Ihe order in which the pupils are seated during the examination—a 
point of some importance—is an arrangement of the College, and not of the 
principal of the school. 

The advantage which pupils in country schools enjoy over those examined in 
London, in being in their own school-room and under the eye of their master, is 
not an unfair advantage. The London schools have partially the same advan- 
tage in the Oxford local examinations. Members of the London Committee 
occupy the platform and see their pupils throughout the examination. 

In carrying out the regulations of the College of Preceptors I was guided by 
my experience of examinations as a student of University and King’s Colleges, 
London, as a graduate and assistant to the examiners of the University of 
London, and as a member of the London Committee for conducting the Oxford 
local examinations; and I assert, without any reserve or qualification, that I 
have never witnessed a more orderly and satisfactory examination than that last 
held at Mr. Wyncoll’s establishment, near Margate. 

The irregularity which your correspondent remarks upon affords a good proof 
of the care taken by the authorities of the College of Preceptors to keep their 
examinations above the suspicion of unfairness. On the fourth morning of the 
examination a rumour, apparently well founded, reached me, that in a neigh- 
bouring establishment one subject had not been taken at the time fixed by the 
printed regulations, which circumstance I immediately reported to the secretary 
in London, where it was soon ascertained that in the establishment in question 
no candidate had been entered for that subject, and that I had consequently 
found what is popularly termed a “‘ mare’s nest.” 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Tuomas Kiueer, M.A., L.C.P. 








The current number of the Spiritual Magazine contains what is in- 
tended to be the explanation of its unfounded statement respecting 
the supposed application to Mr. Hart, of Bow-street, by a gentleman 
connected with this Journal for a warrant against Mr. Foster, the 
“medium,” on the charge of * obtaining money under false pre- 
tences.” The explanation is, that if a warrant was"not applied for, 
the gentleman applied to Mr. Hatr for advice, ** which of course 
meant for a warrant,” and the writer then proceeds to charge us very 
impudently and very coarsely with want of candour. Now the only 
embarrassment we have in dealing with this matter arises from a feel- 
ing that it would be an uncalled-for act—indeed an_ indelicate 
one—to explain the real facts of the case. It was the Spiritual 
Magazine that originated the statement in which the name of 
Mr, Hatt and of the Editor of this Journal were freely introduced. 
We denied the truth of that statement, and of every part of it, and 
we repeat our denial. Wedeny, moreover, the right of the propounder 
of the untruth to call upon us to explain what really took place. ‘The 
false statement has clearly been based upon the erroneous report, or the 
erroneous recollection, of a private conversation. Why should we 
enter into a long statement of matters which are purely personal and 
private? For the satisfaction of the writer in the Spiritual Magazine 
we will state, however, that no application was made to Mr, Hatt in 
his public capacity, and that there never was, on the part of the 
gentleman named, any intention or desire to apply for a warrant. 
Appended to the explanation of the writer in the Spiritual Magazine, 
is a communication signed **A Friend.” ‘The writer of this states 
that an application was also made at Scotland-yard, in addition to the 
application at Bow-street. In answer to this, we have to say that 
no such application was made. 





We are glad to put forward the announcement which appears else- 
where respecting the banquet to be given by the members of the 
Savage Club, and other gentlemen connected with literature and art, 
to the representatives of the Foreign Press now in London. Surely 
this is better than writing diatribes, savage or sarcastic, against the 
mistakes which some of these gentlemen have made respecting our 
institutions and our national character. If you think it worth while 
that a man should understand you, seek his society, and open your 
heart to him; don’t growl at and abuse him for mistakes which, per- 
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and our comic prints teem with caricatures of the imperfect manner in 
which they speak our language, and the peculiarities of their costume. 
Is that very good manners ? Is that the way to show them that we are 
not insular boors? Does the travelled Anglo-Saxon make no 
blunders when he adapts his manly tongue to the language of Gaul ¢ 
Does he not misinterpret much that he sees? Estimate the difficulty 
of understanding a whole people by the difliculty of understanding a 
single man, A people can no more be understood at the first glance, 
than a strange language can; and it is as unjust to upbraid a 
Frenchman because he does not at once acquire the key to our 
national character, as it would be to blame him because, having 
never seen a word of English before, he is unable to read Suaker- 
SPEARE at sight. For these reasons, we regard the attacks which 
have been made upon the foreign correspondents as illogical, unjust, 
and, above all, inhospitable, and thus it is that we hold the proceed- 
ings of the gentlemen who have organised this entertainment, to be 
a serviceable act of politeness, likely to do much good in the way of 
removing misunderstanding. 


Not for the purpose of laughing at them, but as most suggestively 
illustrative of the difficulties of our language, we have collected what 
may be termed the literature of the Great Exhibition. The results 
are very curious, and we give the reader the benefit of a few typical 
specimens, and purpose to continue them from time to time. The 
first is the card of a manufacturer of works in electro-metallurgy, 
On one side of the card is the French inspiration; on the other, the 
translation, which we subjoin : 

ELECTRO-METALLURGIC MANUFACTURE. 
PARIS. L. O., 10 bis, Rue de V., 21, Rue C. (AUTEUIL. ) 

The only grantee of galvanic copper (with great strength,) of the public 
ees, Candelabrum, and other Monuments of cast iron the town of 
aris. 

Médaille of second Class Universel Exhibi- | Médaille silvergilt Exhibition of Marseille, 
ion, 1855. | 861. 
id. of silver Socict¢é d Encouragement, id. of platinum Soci¢cté d’Encourage- 
1860. ment, 1862, 
PATENTED IN FRANCE WITHOUT GRANTEC OF THE GOVERNEMENT. 

The next is an Austrian production. It presents a curious example 

of the effect of forcing the English language into the German mould : 
STEEL OF WOLFRAM. 
Knifes, scissors and tools to cut, of A. L., with the registered mark to the 
» miner “‘ and ,,A. L.“ 

Wolfram, a brass, from which the steel and the thereout produced objects are 
called, is to be found in the mines with tin together, and as not considered 
before, was ordinarly thrown away. Now it has a great value, for digged out 
and undergoing the chemical reduct, than mingled proportionally to the cast 
steel, it becomes the generally known steel of Wolfram, which is to be manu- 
factured in the casting works of F—— M—— at K——, near B—— over 
M in High-Styria, of which I have the entrepot here. The menagement 
of this article in the fire at forging is a very difficult one, for in order to obtain 
its especial qualities it is impossibly to forge it at a high degree of temperature 
which must be as low, as not to mount over the brown-warm. Jt results thence, 
that the working of blades and scissors ete. from this steel, on account of the 
bidden cautious menagement, is a very diflicult one and scarcely it is to avoid a 
great deal of trash together with the loss of time and material; what difficulty 
becomes increasing, whan it is imposed as a taske to take care of the peculiar 
hardness and fineness of this steel at tempering of the objects also. I produce 
from this steel all the species of knifes, scissors and others tools to all purposes 
or professions, industry ond oeconomy since two years, while I do not expose 
but the exquisite portion of them, The solidity of objects, their sharpness, 
hardness and durability surpass all the productions of another steel, being 
doubtless that the point and the edge of my knifes scratshs glass and cuts iron 
without becoming hurted. My razors too from this steel surpass all others, nor 
is it necessary to furbish them and one do not feel even the operation at shaving. 
In Vienna and in Austria these razors are generally acknowleged and have 
found purchasers not only here, but also in Bavaria, Saxonia, Swizzerland, 
France and in Hollandia. My establishment getting now an amplification as 
to the diversity of objects, so to the store, ican effectuate every commission 
accurately and promptly. The detailed prize-current are to be transmitted 
when called for. A. L. 
iron-monger and manufacturer of steel of Wolfram, Vienna city. 

Vienna 1 January 1862. 

The third specimen is Bohemian, and isa strange medley of English 
and French, cast also in the German form: 

Charles B.’s establishment for petrifications, Carlsbad (Magazin in Prague on 
the Wenzelsplace Nr. 819), recomende his rich store of all sorts of petritied 
objects as: vases, figures, flower-pots, inkstands etc.; further: by natur petri- 
fied objects as: animals, thistles, ferns, branches of pine-trees, flowers, bouquets, 
garlands, rootcompositions, sedge, moss etc. for a aquarium and cabinet-pieces ; 
further: stones and mosaiks, which are grinded only from one piece, for brocbes, 
put in a cask or not; then: caskets, boxes, sugarboxes, letterpresses with row 
ou grinded stones in various compositions; and many other things. As the newest 
and the most interesting objects, to be recomended, are the Sinteroplastiques. 
They are not cuted, and not graved, but formed by stopping or precipitation of 
chalk, containing carbonate, like that of the bubbling fountains of Carlsbad, and 
are produced: by exposation of elastic forms, to the perpetual ower-flow of 
mineralwater. It arise, by and by, over the called form, a crust, of wich, when 
this enough, the form must be put away, by softening in water-steam ; and than 
the relief is ready. These stoppings gains a high interest, not only in the scien- 
tifical, but also in the artificial reference, because all models are masterly carried. 
As little stoppings are the same god to be put in metal in broches for Ladies; 
further if the same are in greater dimensiones as medaillons, and if they are 12 
frames, also for decoration of rooms, because always producing an according 
piece. For broches are particularly the well-stored portraits of celebrated per- 
sons, phantasyportraits, angelheads, Christ- and Madonnaheads and flowers 
bouquets, then for frames is here a very numerous collection of allegorical repre- 
sentations, pictures of holies, hunting-pieces, and many other objects. The 
expensive and extremely difficult producing of the forms, as like as the neces 
sary attention, by the process of precipitation, admite only a slow progress ! 
this new branch of industry. Notwithstanding the establishment offers to the 
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P. T. Publicum a large number of sinteroplastic products in the most various 
genres. Nr. 42. The first great mineral precipitation! (20in1L,15inh.) The 
relief representing: ,,the discovery of the bubbling-fountaines of Carlsbad by 
Charles LV. in the year 1358,” is the first, after thousandfold essays succeeded, 
piece in this high. It is produced by precipitation of the fixed mineral parts 
of the bubbling-fountaines of Carlsbad, in elastic forms. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
April 29—May 20. 
URING THE LAST FOUR WEEKS Mr. Newton, the keeper of the 
Classical Antiquities at the British Museum, has been engaged in 
delivering four lectures, on the successive Tuesdays, on the History of 
Ancient Art, with especial reference to Greece. In the first, he com- 
menced from the earliest period of which there is any record whatever, 
and showed that while all sculpture is divisible into two leading classes: 
1. Sculptures in the round; and, 2. Rilievi, whether alti or bassi. Art 
itself may be divided into five great periods, viz.: 1. Heroic and partly 
Pre-historical, from the earliest dawn of art to B.c. 776 (the date of the 
Institution of the Olympic Games. 2. Semi-historical, from B.c. 776 to 
B.C. 580, 3. Historical, from B.c. 580 to B.c. 478, the end of the Persian 
War. 4. The period of Highest Art, from B.c. 478 to B.c. 431, the date of 
the death of Phidias, and the commencement of the Peloponnesian War. 
5. The period of Gradual Decline, marked, however, by the presence of 
many great artists, such as Lysippus, Polygnotus, Praxiteles, &c., from 
B.C. 431 tothe commencement of the Roman Empire. In his first lecture 
Mr. Newton traced the gradual development of some form of Art from 
the rude stocks of wood and stone of the Heroic times, usually called 
terms, to the primitive idols, made of a central block, with heads, arms, 
and drapery, added, generally in different materials; of which idols, 
doubtless, the Palladium Diomed stole from Troy, the figure of 
the Argonautiec Chryses, and the original Diana of Ephesus, may be 
considered as specimens. None of these cldest forms (2s«vz) have been 
preserved; but we may gather some idea of what they were like from 
the earliest vases, between 3B.c. 776 and B.c. 580, which exhibit such 
scenes as the Last Night of ‘Troy, the Altar of the Goddess Chryse, &e. 
Homer tells us little positively of the art of his period, but much nega- 
tively. It is clear that when he speaks of the ornamentation of cuirasses, 
of the shield cf Vulcan, and the embroidery of Helen, he must have seen 
similar works, some of which we know were preserved (even to the time 
of Pausanias) in the treasuries of different monarchs, such as those of 
the Kings of Lydia, of Atreas at Mycenz, at Orchomenis, or in the great 
temples,&c. All such works were reliefs analogous to those on the frag- 
ments of the chariot from Perugia, now in the British Museum. With 
them may be aptly compared the bronze bowls found by Mr. Layard in 
the treasury of Sardanapalus at Nimrud It is probable, indeed, that 
many genuine specimens of Assyrian art were preserved till a late time 
in different parts of Asia Minor, if not in Greece itself. Pausanias’s de- 
scription of the famous chest of Cypselus (which Mr. Newton compared 
with the bridal cassoni of Italy) shows what the art must have been like; 
for on this chest we learn that there were reliefs in gold and ivory 
arranged in parallel rows, with their names written over the different 
personages represented. The same principle is observable on the most 
Archaic vases. The third, or historical, period was the most im- 
portant one described in the first lecture, as this was the time 
when Greece was teeming with great artists. The cause of the re- 
markable artistic progress of this time may be not improbably traced 
back to the fact that about this period magnificent festivals became com- 
mon, with exhibition of athletic sports. It was also the time when the 
principal colonies of Greece, at Cyrene, in Spain, and in Sicily were 
founded, and when the greatest of the early temples at Posidonia, gina, 
Selinus, and in Asia Minor, were commenced. Art was also, doubtless, 
greatly influenced by the patronage afforded to the Greeks by the 
Egyptian sovereigns Psammetichus I., Apries, and Amasis, and by the 
establishment of the Greek factory of Naucratis, Some specimens of the 
art of this period are still extant, such as the Agamemnon relief at Paris, 
which was found at Samothrace; the figures from Pollediara, near Vulci; 
the seated figures from the Sacred Way at Branchidx, brought to England 
by Mr. Newton, and a remarkable inscribed lion and sphinx from the same 
place; together with some very curious gold ornaments recently found at 
Camirus. Some of the latter betray Phoenician influence, though among 
them, also, are genuine Egyptian cartouches. The early coins of Posi- 
donia and Caulonia show also what was the prevailing style at the end of 
the third period. It is obvious from all these examples that Greek art pro- 
gressed gradually step by step, exhibiting from time to time the predo- 
minating influences of Assyria and Pheenicia, till it at length worked itself 
clear of the earlier trammels, and was ready to appear in its full force under 
the giant hand of Phidias. In his second lecture Mr. Newton handled what 
for want of a better name may be termed the Phidiac period, namely, his 
fourth division between B.c. 478 and B.c. 431. In this he traced the history 
of art from the early and hard works of Calamis and Canachus, to those 
of Myron and Polycletus, and finally to Phidias himself. He showed that 
Calamis is ‘especially noticed by Pliny as the first sculptor who repre- 
sented correctly the muscles of the human frame; and that this was still 
more true of Myron, who, however, appeared to have cared more for the 
animal representation than for the indication of the inward spirit. Far 
greater in many respects than any of the preceding was Polycletus, who 
was, however, considered by the critics of antiquity as admirable rather 
for the grace than for the sublimity of his figures. ‘“ His gods,” said 
they, “ wanted majesty.” During the same time painting was greatly 
developed; and, perhaps, attained its maximum of excellence in the hands 
of Polygnotus. It is clear, however, that his early paintings must have 
exhibited extreme simplicity, as four colours only were miade use of. 
Polygnotus is considered by Aristotle the greatest of Ethical painters, 
and his style seems to have been ehiefly remarkable for great firmness of 
outline, breadth of treatment, and certain dread of Chiaroscuro. No works 
of Polygnotus have been preserved; but we trace some shadow of their 
beauty in the vases of the time of Phidias—with scenes representing the 
leave takings of heroes, such as Hector and Priam, and priestesses bring- 
ing up animals to the sacrifice. 
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But the hero of the period was unquestionably Phidias, who had attained 
some eminence at Athens as early as B.c. 452, and who is most known to 
us by the description of his famous statues of Zeus at Olympia, and of 
Pallas in the Parthenon, and by the sculptures of the Parthenon itself, 
a great part of which are now in the Elgin Itoom of the British Museum 
The two great statues above mentioned were composed of gold and ivory, 
which were plated and embossed, and attached to a central core of wood 
This mode of workmanship had been handed down in Greece from very 
early times. Ivory was, as a substance, the best adapted for the repre- 
sentation of flesh, and afforded great opportunities of skill to the artist 
himself. These statues were above forty feet in height; and that of Zeus 
was held by the ancients to be one of the seven wonders of the world. 

Of the grandeur of the conceptions of Phidias and of the beauty of 
his lines, those can best judge who are familiar with the statues and reliefs 
now in the Elgin Room. Mr. Newton described at great length the 
meaning of these sculptures, so far as it is possible now to ascertain it, 
and showed by ample illustrations the mode in which its general whole 
might be restored, either from existing monument, or from some drawings 
made by Carrey, before the temple was so much ruined, and while many 
figures, now hopelessly lost, still adhered to its walls. The frieze is 
generally considered to be the glory of the chisel of Phidias ; and in this 
style of low relief he has probably never had an equal. 

In his third lecture Mr. Newton surveyed especially the period be- 
tween B.c. 431, the commencement of the Peloponnesian War, and 
B.C. 333, the rise of Alexander the Great—a period memorable as that in 
which Socrates and Alcibiades were the two most prominent characters 
—when the Athenian supremacy was put an end to—and when the cor- 
ruption of manners, so well noticed in Aristophanes and other writers, 
was just commencing. Of this period, Praxiteles and Scopas were the 
two principal sculptors, and in both of these the characters of the later 
school of decline may be noticed. ‘The gods aud heroes of these artists 
have no longer the sublimity of Phidias, and there is always a direct 
appeal to the senses. ‘The Venus of Praxiteles was so lovely that long 
journeys were made to visit her statue at Cuidus; we are also told that 
when Nicomedes of Bithynia offered to pay the whole of the public debt 
of Cnidus on coadition that this statue should be his, the Cnidian people 
indignantly rejected his proposal. Praxiteles was one of the first to 
represent the perfectly nude female form, which alone indicates a remark- 
able change of manners. It was supposed that the Venus de Medici was 
a work or a copy of a work by Praxiteles; it is, however, now generally 
recognised as the work of a much later artist. Though we have 
probably no specimen extant from Praxiteles’s own hand, there are 
several torsos in different European museums which indicate more or 
less the style of his school. And there is, above all other ones, the cele- 
brated statue of the Venus de Milo, at Paris, which is an unquestion- 
able Greek work, of a date little, if at all, more recent than that 
of Praxiteles or Scopas. Of Scopas these was, till the recent discovery 
by Mr. Newton, of the sculptures of the Mausoleum, scarcely any repre- 
sentative in Europe; the Apollo Pythius, however, now at Rome, is pro- 
bably a bad Roman copy of the statue by him, which was placed by 
Augustus in the Palatine Temple after the battle of Actium. Scopas 
was chiefly famous, according to ancient writers, for his treatment of the 
members of the Dionysiac The&sos, when under the influence of their 
orgies; and he seems to have exhibited great skill in the development of 
beauty in connection with strong passion. Some indications of his style 
we are able to trace in such works as the well-known Bacchante with the 
kid in her hands, and in the reliefs on many fine Roman marble vases 
with Bacchie subjects. Scopas was noticed in antiquity as one of the 
four sculptors whom Artemisia employed on the decoration of the tomb of 
her husband Mausolus—and though we cannot determine which were his, 
there is no reason to doubt that some of the late recovered marbles from 
Halicarnassus owe their excellence to his chisel. 

Mr. Newton's last lecture was devoted to the last period of Greek art— 
the Macedonian—which may be considered as extending to the commence- 
ment of the Roman Empire. It was atime of peculiar magnificence and 
wealth, when new fields of commerce had been opened out and great 
engineering works undertaken ; when, too, the works of imagination had 
become daily more feeble; when the ancient purity of the Greek lan- 
guage was broken up, and that dialect was formed of which we have 
specimens in the Alexandrian Greek of the New Testament. Artists 
were no longer independent workers—the friends aud the instructors of 
the rulers— they were simply subservient to them, and painted or sculp- 
tured to please the greatest men of their day. Thus it is recorded of Alex- 
ander, that he declared Lysippas and Apeiles alone should record his 
portrait on their marble and canvass respectively; and, generally, there 
was an attempt in portraiture to blend the man and the mortal, and to give 
the royal personage the attributes and the physiognomy of the Deity. 
Hence it is that this period, defective as it was in great works of the 
imagination, was eminent for the portrait-busts it produced, many of 
which are still unquestionably in existence. Some of the statues attri- 
buted to Lysippus doubtless show skill in handling the materials, but 
they lack the majesty of the earliest artists, and you never forget the 
artist in the work he has produced. One especial tendency of the 
school of Lysippus and his followers was his naturalism, the result, 
possibly, of a reaction towards the study of nature, which, however 
ended in a loss of dignity just in proportion to the minuteness with 
which the natural forms were copied. ‘The heads of Mithridates, Polemy, 
Solon, Philetorus, and Arsinoe, on their coins, show the extent to which 
the art of portrait busts had been carried. And the seated Aristotle of 
the Palazzo Spada, and Demosthenes of the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican, 
exhibit what was done in sculpture. In ideal subjects, the dramatic 
element is noticeable as widely pre-eminent ; hence such groups as the 
Laocoon, which rather represents ‘ours de force than actual copies of 
nature. Other instances may be seen in the Dying Gladiator, and in the 
group mis-named Arria and Petus. While of the latest Athenian 
School we have the famous Belvidere torso, so much admired, by Michael 
Angelo, the Venus de Medici, the Farnese Hercules, and the Fighting 
Gladiator. To this latest period belong also several fine camei, and the 
well-known Portland Vase. 
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LACORDATRE. 
Le Pire Lacordaire. Par Le Comre pe Moytatempert. (Paris. 
pp. 288. ‘ 
| RILLIANT MEN are difficult to classify. At one moment they 
not merely attain greatness but transcend it, so as to soar into 
the region of the divine ; at another they fall below mediocrity, and 
seem as if they had been struck by sudden blindness and feebleness. 
A singularly, almost an incomparably, brilliant man was Father La- 
cordaire ; but we doubt whether the present age or future ages will 
agree with Count Montalembert in honouring him as a great man, 
We even doubt whether that vague something so often appealed to, 
called posterity, will acknowledge Lacordaire’s claim to be regarded 
as a great orator. How much dies whose immortality has been confi- 
dently predicted! How much lives whose nobleness contemporaries 
saw not, appreciated not! Is posterity, then, wildly capricious or 
strictly just? Perhaps neither. There is justice ; but there is enough 
of caprice to prevent the justice from being absolute. In a tit of 
caprice posterity may celebrate Lacordaire as a great orator; his 
chance of being celebrated as a great man is infinitely smaller. 

Round him, in any case, hovered a prodigious, an irresistible fascina- 

tion, which gained for him friends as devoted as his admirers were 

ardent and enthusiastic. Count Montalembert—himself brilliant 

rather than great—has given us a fascinating picture of La- 

cordaire’s fascinating power. This book is not a_ biography 

in the proper sense of the term; and it would be degrading 

a delightful production to designate it reminiscences, It is the 

outpouring of the tenderest sympathy which yet is not divorced from 

a calm and lofty judicial tone. Lacordaire was, Montalembert és an 

anachronism ; and every anachronism is an anarchy. We are equally 

anachronisms in trying to revive the past, and in trying prematurely 

to realise the future. Lacordaire and Montalembert had an eye for 

the past—a hand for the future; but they had no glance, no energy, 

for the present; therefore they were doubly anachronisms, doubly 
anarchies, ‘They dreamt of a grandeur which had been, of a freedom 
which was to be; but to the living needs of a living world they could 
not minister. All reformers must be idealists; the idealism, however, 
should start from what is highest in actual things. Now the Papal 
supremacy of the thirteenth century, and the triumphant, the en- 
lightened democracy of centuries still unrevealed, are surely incom- 
patible. Can an infallible authority in spiritual affairs exist by the 
side of the amplest liberty to the individual in affairs of every kind ? 
After Protestantism arose, the Roman Catholic Church contrived to 
maintain its sway in Europe only by diplomatic accommodations and 
compromises. Much was abandoned, much renewed, much changed, 
much created. It is no paradox to declare that the most immutable 
institutions are the most mutable. Through their mutability is their im- 
mutability strengthened and saved. By their mutability we mean their 
prompt and elastic adaptation of themselves to the most diversified 
circumstances, to successive phases of civilisation. Now Catholicism 
must do more than tolerate fresh agencies, it must organise them if 
universal human development is not to sweep it away. A dilettante, 
half-democratic, half-Jesuitical Ultramontanism, with a Voltairean 
background to heighten the effect, is charming as a melodramatic, a 
pictorial display. But the most credulous gaze detects it to be a 
sentimental show, not a robust and conquering fact. A sentimental 
show may amuse the land of sentimentalism—France ; it can achieve 
no moral or religious revolution there. And Montalembert himself 
seems to be of this opinion, for his language, at one time so daring 
and hopeful, is now marked by the deepest despondency. 

Jean Baptiste Henri Lacordaire was born on the 12th March, 1802, 
at Recey-sur-Ource, in the department of Cote d’Or. 
the previous month had beheld the birth of Victor Hugo. Thus 
France’s most famous modern poet and its most famous modern orator 
were, in the strictest sense, contemporaries. Henri Lacordaire was 
the second of four sons, who were born in four successive years. The 


father, a physician, died before the birth of the youngest. All 
the four attained eminence: the first as traveller, naturalist, 


and author; the third as engineer; the fourth as military officer. 
At Dijon was Henri Lacordaire educated. Having chosen the 
profession of advocate, he was a still more diligent and successful 
student of the rhetorical arts than of law. In 1821 he went to Paris 
to complete his professional training. Just when a splendid career 
was opening before him, he was assailed by serious and anxious thoughts 
which led to his determination to become priest. This was in the 
spring of 1823. He had been Voltairean and deist, but French licen- 


tiousness had never polluted either his mind or his conduct. Chiedfly 
through reading Lamennais was Lacordaire converted. Hence, 


when Lacordaire’s eloquence was thundering in Notre Dame—resound- 
ing through Paris, through France—it was said that Lacordaire was 
one of the finest works of Lamennais. Lacordaire’s consecration to 
the priesthood took place in 1827. Introduced to the prophet whose 
gerly devoured, Lacordaire, though embracing in the 
main the ideas of Lamennais did not quite surrender his individuality. 
In October, 1830, the journal called the Avenir was started by Lamen- 
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nais, and Lacordaire was a zealous collaborator. A few weeks after, 
Montalembert was introduced at the house of Lamennais to Lacor- 
daire. He saw Lammennais likewise for the first time. Montalembert 
was a youth of twenty, and, as he states in these pages, had just re- 
turned from Ireland, had just seen O’Connell at the head of a people 
whose invincible fidelity to the Catholic Church had defied three cen- 
turies of prosecution, and whose religious emancipation had been gained 
by free speechand afree press. The nobleman of twenty and the priest of 
twenty-eight—both fervid—Montalembert, indeed, inheriting from his 
mother, a Forbes, the more than fervid nature of the Scotch—entered 
into an alliance—personal, political, religious—which was never 
broken, never clouded, till the death of Lacordaire, for which 
Montalembert has such passionate tears. In reference to the first 
impressions made on him by the priest of forty-eight and the priest of 
twenty-eight, Montalembert informs us that, while dazzled and awed 
by the one, he felt himself attracted more softly and naturally towards 
the other. Montalembert paints with splendour -and with magic 
the magic and the splendour enveloping his new friend. Lacordaire 
was clothed as a layman, the state of Paris not permitting priests to 
wear their costume. His slender, elastic, bounding figure, his fine and 
regular features, his sculptural brow, the sovereign carriage of his head, 
his eye black and glittering, a blending of elegance, of pride, .of 
modesty in‘his whole person, were only the garment of a soul ready to 
overflow, not merely in the free combats of public disvourse, but also 
in the utterances, the confidences, of private life. His glance flamed 
now with indignation, and now with pity: if it seemed to be seeking 
one instant enemies to defeat, it sought the next hearts to subdue. 
Vigorous and vibrating, his voice often took accents of infinite tender- 
ness. Born for conflict and for love, he bore already the double royalty 
of the soul and of talent. On the admiring gaze of Montalembert 
he shone both enchanting and terrible, as a type of the enthusiasm for 
goodness—of virtue armed for the truth, Montalembert beheld in him 
one elected, predestined, for whatever youth adores and desires the 
most—genius and glory. But Lacordaire, as yet more swayed by the 
unchecked, uncalculating joys of friendship, than by the echoes far otf 
of renown, tried to make Montalembert comprehend that the grandest 
struggles do not stir more than the half of our being ; that they leave 
us the force to live before all things the life of the heart; that days 
commence or finish according as a beloved memory rises or is silent in 
our bosom. 

This is the romantic delineation of a hero of romance, scarcely 
the sublime portraiture of a mighty reformer, And in truth, 
Lacordaire was the graceful, gallant tribune of Catholic Romanticism, 
just as Lamartine was its laureate. Lacordaire had already acquired 
some reputation, both as a writer and as a speaker, when, on the 31st 
January, 1831, he and Lamennais were brought by the Government 
of Louis Philippe before a jury, for two articles in the Avenir, from the 
pen of Lacordaire, and which were deemed treasonable. Lamennais 
was defended by an advocate—Lacordaire defended himsell. 
The two prisoners were acquitted. It was midnight, and a numerous 
multitude was waiting to applaud them as they came forth. Monta- 
lembert walked home with Lacordaire ; the latter was not proud of 
his triumph, but he was glad, with a gladness which he found it not 
easy to express, that he had found popular emotion responsive to his 
own. The more enlightened Ultramontanists in France demand what 
they name the liberty of teaching. We see not why this liberty should 
be withheld, unless liberty here conceded means liberty destroyéd;in 
some other direction. ‘To try, or rather to agitate, the question, 
three of the contributors to the Avenir, Lacordaire, Montalembert, 
and De Coux, opened, without the authorisation of the University, in 
May 1831, a school for the gratuitous instruction of children. Sixty 
children were brought together. ‘Two days after a commissioner of 
police entered the school. Addressing the children he said: ‘ In the 
name of the law, I order you to leave this place.” Lacordaire 
immediately rejoined : “In the name of your parents, whose 
authority 1 have, I order you to remain.” The children cried: 
‘““ We remain.”’ Nevertheless, master and scholars were driven 
out by the police. In June, Montalembert succeeded his father 
in the peerage. It was before the Chamber of Peers that the three 
schoolmasters, as they chose to be called, were in September tried. 
Montalembert gave signal proof of oratorical power; and Lacordaire 
delivered one of his most magnificent harangues. The champions ot 
free teaching were condemned to a fine of one hundred francs, to the 
payment of the costs, but not to imprisonment. This mild punish- 
ment was regarded as a victory. But more important affairs were 
approaching. After an existence of thirteen months, the Avenir was 
in November 1831 suspended. Montalembert says sadly and bitterly. 
for the instruction of those who have not fathomed the abysses ot 
French mobility, that with the immense majority of the French clergy 
Ultramontanism was as unpopular thirty years ago as Gallicanism !s 
now. Can we be astonished that with a people so fickle, he and 
others should almost despair of their country? But Gallicanism was 

only one element: it was to a conspiracy of hostile influences that the 
Avenir yielded. It was considered advisable, however, to obtain from 
the Pope a distinct decision on the question in debate. For this pur- 
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pose Lamennais, accompanied by his two disciples, Montalembert and 
Lacordaire, went to Rome. This journey was destined to have a 
curious effect. Montalembert and Lacordaire were to return more 
Ultramonianists than ever; but Lamennais, the man who had been 
called the last of the Fathers of the Church, brought back contempt 
for a system of which he had been the most eloquent defender. Here 
Montalembert indulges in insinuations against his ancient master 
which sin alike against justice and chivalry. Lamennais was eminently 
unselfish. At an earlier date he had refused a cardinal’s hat, 
and -he would never accept any ecclesiastical honours and dignities. 
He had, besides, an intense sympathy with the people. Moreover, he 
was an acute, an inexorable, an invincible logician. Now, in the valiant, 
honest, unbending logic of Lamennais, and in his ardent love for the 
people and for the truth, there is enough surely to account for his 
conduct, without ascribing to him any paltry motive, a soured temper, 
a disappointed ambition. The ideal Popedom which Lamennais 
worshipped, and the Popedom as incarnated in a Gregory XVL., 
formed a tragical contrast which must have disgusted Lamennais as 
much as it appalled him. An encyclical letter of the Pope, dated 
15th Aug. 1832, condemned the doctrines of Lamennais without 
naming Lamennais himself. Lamennais gave a formal submission. But 
his real answer was, in 1834, ** The Words of a Believer ’—the most 
marvellous of his productions. Lacordaire and Montalembert frankly 
submitted, though they thenceforth occupied an unsafe and untenable 
position ; and to this we must trace the monstrous inconsistencies of 
which they have both been guilty. A rupture between Lamennais 
and his hitherto faithful followers was inevitable. At first these two 
gentlemen manifested toward Lamennais signs of respect and regret ; 
but ere long they were as violent in their anathemas as they 
had been in their applause. Lacordaire, the former Voltairean 
and deist, cried bombastically that Lamennais had committed 
the crime of Ham—the crime punished on earth in the most 
visible and immortal way after deicide. Inferior to Lamennais 
as a man, Lacordaire was incomparably inferior to him as a 
writer. Immediately, however, after the publication of ‘ The Words 


‘of a Believer,” Lacordaire attempted a reply and a rebuke in the 


“ Considerations on the Philosophical System of M. de Lamennais.” 
Montalembert is obliged to confess that this presumptuous and, per- 
haps, ungrateful book had no resonance, no success. Far otherwise 
was it with Lacordaire’s appearances in the Paris pulpits, and espe- 
cially in that of Notre Dame. His style of preaching was new, bold, 
dazzling. What was uttered swarmed with inconsequences, and had 
even now and then a heretical tinge; but the mode of utterance had a 
dramatic magnificence and skill which—just because so victorious— 
severe critics were inclined to designate the legerdemain of the mime. 
Preaching of this kind can produce no permanent good. It excites, it 
entertains, but it does not startle and convert the soul; it dees not 
revolutionise the whole conduct. ‘There was a restlessness in Lacor- 
daire which was increased by the consciousness that he was building 
an acrial city on an acrial foundation; that the nineteenth century 
was not the thirteenth, and that Gregory XVI. and Innocent IL. 
were two very different persons. lLacordaire retired then for a 
season from his hollow triumphs. Ilis scheme now was to become 
Dominican and to revive the Dominican Order in France. With 
this design he went in the summer of 1836 for the second time 
to Rome. Here Montalembert joined him, and continued with him 
till the spring of 1837. In April 1839 Lacordaire took at Rome bis 
vows as a Dominican. He could now wear that white dress which 
had been so often stained by the blood of heretics. Lacordaire, how- 
ever, had not the spirit of the Dominicans or of that Inquisition of 
which they had been the guardians and the ministers. Professedly, 
at least, he claimed no freedom which he was not ready to grant. The 
palingenesis of the Dominican Order was a failure; byt when, in 
February, 1841, Lacordaire, conspicuous by the white robe which had 
not for fifty years been seen in France, ascended the pulpit of Notre 
Dame, and flung his burning words into the midst of six thousand 
people, the regenerator of an order was forgotten, and the omnipotent 
rhetorician alone was regarded. For nearly three years Lacordaire 
lived alternately in France and in Italy. At one moment he flashed 
in a French pulpit, and the next he burried to bury himself in an 
Italian cloister. From December 1843, however, till December 1851, 
when Louis Napoleon, the Saviour of Society, violated the Constitution, 
Lacordaire was permanent preacher at Notre Dame. But he frequently 
preached in provincial towns—Grenoble, Strasburgh, Lyons. Many of 
his sermons were published. ‘They were all improvisations, and were 
corrected from the short-hand notes. Lacordaire delivered at Notre 
Dame the funeral oration of O’Connell. The most elaborate work of 
Lacordaire is a life of Saint Domenic, which has been translated into 
Spanish, Polish, and German. It has no critical, no historical worth ; 
it is simply an artistic, a rhetorical grouping of legends. The February 
‘evolution varied, without interrupting, the career of Lacordaire. 
He was sent by the department of the Mouths of Rhone to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, in which he appeared in his dress as a Dominican. 
Beyond flaunting his theatrical tunic in the face of Red Republicans, 
who were soon to be redder Imperialists, Lacordaire did little on the 
political scene, and he soon retired from it. Still in the vigour of his 
talent, and still at the height of his renown, Lacordaire, at the end of 
1851, saw that free discourse had grown impossible in France, and 
seldom appeared in the pulpit afterwards. The February Revolution 
had induced him to resume his former journalistic activity, but only 
for a brief season. After having been Provincial of the Dominican 


Order, he, in 1854, undertook the direction of the College of Sorrez-, 
in the South of France, which was connected with the order. Here 
his devotedness to the pupils was as notable as his charity to the poor. 
He had fled from fame, but fame sought him. In February 1860 he 
was elected a member of the French Academy, and with the 
speech which he delivered when received by that august body, he 
might be said to bid farewell to earthly things. His body was 
worn prematurely out, not so much by toils and troubles as by self- 
imposed penances. Was it thus that he tried to keep down the demon 
of doubt ? Were Voltairean mocking spirits still busy with his soul ? In 
any case it is mournful to behold a gifted and lofty mind clinging to the 
barbarous idea that self-torture is an acceptable homage to the Deity. 
Lacordaire died at Sorréze on the 2lst November, 1861. As 
long as he retained consciousness he breathed passionate prayers to 
Christ and to the Virgin. ‘Twenty thousand people assembled at his 
funeral ; and one of the women said, touchingly and grandly, in her 
southern patois: ‘* We had a king, and we have lost him.” And 
truly Henry Lacordaire had many kingly virtues. Montalembert 
scourges the Saturday Review for confounding Lacordaire with the 
rabid Ultramontanists at one time represented by the infamous Uni- 
vers. Lacordaire was always what, for want of a better word, we call 
a Liberal, though sometimes a capricious and inconsistent one, and 
though he was tolerably indifferent to forms of government. It is 
confessed by Montalembert that his friend’s information was exceed- 
ingly limited, that he knew only a few books, and these he was perpe- 
tually quoting. With studies so little comprehensive and profound, 
poverty and monotony of idea were unavoidable. And a French 
critic, Scherer, has declared that in the absence of the transient inte- 
rest conferred by living circumstances and the living man, Lacordaire’s 
discourses are already unreadable. But let his words perish; he 
lived a beautiful life, and Montalembert has given us a beautiful record 
thereof. Articus. 


GEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Paleontology ; or,a Systematic Summary of Extinct Animals and their 
Geological Relations. By Ricuarp Owen, F.R.S. Second Edition. 
Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. pp. 463. 

The Student’s Manual of Geology. By James Berets Jukes, M.A., 
F.R.S. New Edition, with Figures of Characteristic Fossils. 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. pp. 764. 

\ R. ADAM BLACK once compared the preparation of his 
4 “Encyclopedia Britannica” to the building of a great ship; and 
probably few ships have cost so much time, and thought, and capital, 
or given employment to so many hands. Even the Great Eastern 
fails to equal the literary argosy in one respect, for its compartments, 
though capable of individual flotation, could not become a fleet of 
vessels; while the more important of Mr. Black’s articles ure being 
reproduced in a separate form, and without forfeiting their corporate 
existence, are growing into a whole library of independent volumes. 

Two of these books are now before us for the second time: one 
treating of geology in general, the other devoted to the description of 
animal life in the ** former world.” Both works bid fair to supersede 
most competitors, if only their authors will take the trouble requisite 
from time to time of correcting errors, pruning redundancies, and 
adding such new facts and arguments as the prégress of a popular 
science demands. 

The new edition of Professor Owen’s ‘ Paleontology” forms a 
thinner volume than its predecessor, but contains forty pages of addi- 
tional matter, chiefly devoted to the fossil shell-fish and reptiles, space 
having been found for the new mammals and birds by reducing the 

ange of older occupants. Five additional pages are given to the 

index, which is made into a glossary ; and as it is referred to in the few 
lines of ‘* Advertisement” which stand in the place of a preface, we 
turned our attention to it at once with some curiosity ; but, unluckily, 
it has been done by some classical friend who is innocent of the philo- 
logical peculiarities of naturalists, and until thoroughly revised it will 
be more amusing than instructive. Acteonella, a diminutive of Acteon, 
is translated “ little shore-dwellers ;” the nave encrinite, or stone-lily, 
Actinocrinus, is interpreted “ray hair ;” Calymene is said to be a 
proper name ; Perna, the gammon-shell, becomes ‘‘rock-sponge ;” the 
shell with the thick ligament, Pachyrisma, is explained to mean *‘ thick 
tract; Didacna, “two-bites,” and so on. Howshould an Oxford scholar 
dream that M/yopire was “a piratical oar-galley ;” and that MJono- 
dacna meant one-toothed ? that Liotta and Sparella are mere bar- 
barisms ; that Polypothecia are sheathed polypi; and Hydrozoa not 
mere ‘ water-livers,” but Hydra-like Zoa? Names which are com- 
posed of other names, like Limanomia, should not be translated, or 
only in part, as Diplo-grapsus, double graptolite,” and Echinopsis, 
‘¢ echinus-like,” unless there is good English for the separate names, as 
in Echino-lampas, the “ lamp-urchin,” and Proto-virgularia, the ‘ first 
sea-pen.” Lupatagus appears to be a corruption of Euspatangus, and 
Belemnosis and Bellinurus were undoubtedly intended for euphonisms 
upon Belemnopsis and Belonurus. ‘The staircase shell, Solarium, might 
as fitly be called the ‘dial ;” but the name originated most likely 
in the perversion of the word from its original meaning, ‘‘ the place 
of the dial,” to signify ‘*any sunny place, terrace, or gallery,” or 
even a winding staircase. Another unexplained name, Corbis, was 
applied (according to Riddle) to the basket, or “‘ crow’s-nest,” at the 
mast-head, from which the ancient mariner kept a bright look-out, 
like Mr, Layard at Alma. 
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If any apology were needed for these minute criticisms it might be 
found in the circumstance that Mr. Jukes professes to have ‘ followed 
the example of Professor Owen” in drawing up the Index to his 
Manual; but happily he has taken great pains with his glossary, and 
made it much more correct and elegant. In other portions of this book, 
that have been printed three times over, the blunders are less pardon- 
able. The more distinguished an author, so much the more necessity 
is there for minute accuracy, especially in works of reference which 
many will copy from or imitate. 

We have already expressed (in the Critic for March 17, 1860) 
our sense of tke value of this manual of “ Palwontology,” and we will 
now simply point out some other respects in which the present edition 
differs from the last. Several more woodcuts are introduced, some 
being new, and others copied from former books ; most of them are 
well executed, but two or three are execrable (e.7., figs. 14 and 23). 
The author has shown his impartiality in the two much-disputed cases 
of Nautilus and Terebratula, by adopting Mr. Woodward's figures, in 
preference to his own. From some expressions used by the author of 

‘Palxontology,” it has been inferred that the account of the inver- 
tebrate fossils was originally prepared by a member of his staff; but, 
in addition to those peculiar views we formerly noticed, the present 
version contains many small alterations and additions which only 
Professor Ower himself can have made. For instance, he asserts that 
no fossil Argonaut is known; but in Mr. Woodward's manual it is 
stated, on the authority of D’Orbigny, that Argonauta maris occurs in 
the Italian Tertiaries, implying a connection between the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Seas in ancient times. Atlanta Peronii (not 
Keraudrenii) and the description which follows is taken from the 
genus Oxygyrus, and does not apply to Atlanta, The passages relating 
to Maclurea and Euomphalus have been inadvertently transferred 
from their proper place (page 93) to the chapter on Ptleropoda. Several 
other small sentences are misplaced, and some new ones introduced 
where they should not be, like the mention of the fossil lobster at 
page 51, in the midst of the cretaceous hermit crabs. The generalisation 
upon the pattern of St. Cuthbert’s beads, at page 36, has not much 
value, seeing that one of the two recent genera of Crinoid starfishes 
(** Bourgnet’s lily”), which occurs in the London clay and chalk, has 
the articulations quite plain. At page 14 there is a geological 
erratum ; instead of “ Lower Eocene beds in the calcaire grossier,” it 
should be “ caleaire grossier beds in the Middle Eocene.” 

In the chapter on fossil fishes, Professor Owen still retains the spines 
of Onchus Murchisoni and tenuistriatus, upon which M‘Coy founded 
his genus Leptocheles, regarding them as pincers of a crustacean ; they 
are referred to in an earlier page (47) as the tail-spines of Ceratiocaris. 
About the time of the publication of this last edition, remains of 
a remarkable feathered animal were found in the lithographic slates of 
Pappenheim, and Mr. Dallas has lately translated an account of it for 
the “* Annals of Natural History.” The impression of a solitary 
feather had been previously seen by Von Meyer, who gave to its 
unknown wearer the name of Arch@opteryx. Formerly it was sup- 
posed that a feather implied a bird, but the new feathered skeleton 
has a tail of many vertebra ; and although the tarsal bones appear to 
have three terminations, it was thought to be a Pterodactyl by Dr. A. 
Wagner, who published that opinion shortly before his death. Here, 
every one exclaims, is a case for Mr, Darwin! The flying reptile has 
acquired feathers, @d is to all intents and purposes a bird? The 
writer on the * Origin of Species” was, however, too hasty in quoting 
an erroneous observation of G. St. Hilaire, that embryo parrots have 
teeth like the Pterodactyl. Many new Reptilia are described by Professor 
Owen in this edition, especially among the ancient ‘* Anomodonts” 
of South Africa, and the small lizards of our own Purbeck strata, A 
more detailed account is given of the great Scelidosaurus, which pre- 
ceded the Zguanodon in the Lias; but we should like also to see a 
fuller notice and some illustrations of the famous fresh-water turtles 
(Emydes) of Hordwell and the Isle of Wight, collected by the late Lady 
Hastings, and forming one of the remarkable features of the fossil 
gallery in the British Museum. In this gallery there is a mammoth 
tusk, measuring 12 feet 6 inches along the curve, which deserves men- 

it was brought home by Capt. Kellett from Eschscholtz Bay, 
wiih some of the long coarse hair of the same animal. Among the 
newly-identified British fossils may be mentioned the Cervus tetra- 
erocerus, Whose antler was long since found by Mr. Wigham in the 
Norwich Crag. Mr. Charleworth’s name should have been appended 
to the genus Stereognathus (page 345), as he was the original describer, 
and had made out as much as we know of this puzzling fossil. Mr. 
Owen has added to this edition some account of the fossil Equide, and 
of the extinct antelopes of France and the Morea, the Bramatherium 
of the Perim Island, and a giraffe-like animal called the Hellado- 
therium or Grecian beast. Ile has also noticed Dr. Falconer’s dis- 
covery of the bones of Hyena crocuta and the African elephant in 
caves of Sicily, clearly proving that island to have been a promontory 
of the Continent, with which it is still connected by the Skirk’s shoal. 

Since the publication of his work on * British Fossil Mammalia (in 
1846), the author has considerably modified his opinions respecting 
the extinction of species. At that time he argued (against the protests 


tion : 


of E. Forbes) that the disappearance of species could not be accounted 
for by ** extraneous physical causes,” and that it was “almost as rea- 
sonable to speculate with Broechi, on the possibility that. species, like 
individuals, may have had the cause of their death inherent in their 
original constitution, and that the term of their existence may have 
been ordained from the commencement of each species” (page 270). 
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Mr. Owen has now fully adopted the view of this matter so admirably 
explained by Mr. Darwin, in his “ Journal” of a voyage round the 
world; and although professedly opposed to the same distinguished 
naturalist’s opinion respecting the origin of species, there are passages 
in the * Summary of Palxontology” which show that his conclusions 
are not far different. The remarks on the succession of fossil reptilia 
(at page 322) are too technical for quotation, but we may refer to 
page 441, where he says that it is not probable that vegetable species 
should be owing to a supernatural force, while mineral species are 
produced by the operation of a second cause. And the approving 
remarks on “ Heterogenesis” show that he is disposed to out-run 
Mr. Darwin by advocating that which even Mr. G. E, Lewes (writing 
in Blackwood) hesitates to admit, namely, the spontaneous generation 
of new species at the present day! 

We find it impossible to look critically at Mr. Jukes’s ‘‘ Manual of 
Geology ” without thinking of that other ‘* Manual” by Sir Charles 
Lyell, which has been polished and re-polished in five editions, till— 
as Mr. Ramsay has shown in the Saturday Review—it requires very 
little to convert it into blank verse. The result of our examination 
has satisfied us that Mr. Jukes and the public are right. ‘There was 
room for another ‘* Manual of Geology ;" and no one was better able 
to write it than the present chief of the Geological Survey of the 
sister kingdom, who has been actively employed in all parts of the 
world for a quarter of a century, and is exceedingly well acquainted 
with all the details of field operations, and all the difficulties which 
occur to students in the class-room. In the preface to his first edition 
Mr. Jukes told us that his article in the ** Encyclopidia” was origi- 
nally intended to have been the joint-work of himself and Professor 
E. Forbes, and that in its separate form it was designed to ‘lead up ” 
to Lyell’s bocks. He now tells us that he has endeavoured to come 
a little closer to his original conception than he was able to do in the 
first edition. Dr. Sullivan has renewed his assistance in the part 
devoted to chemistry and mineralogy; and Mr. Baily, the Palwonto- 
logist of the Irish Survey, has prepared lists and figures of the 
characteristic fossils of the strata. We have already referred to the 
excellent glossarial index which occupies no less than forty-two pages 
of three columns each. 

In one respect the new * Student’s Manual ” is not an improvement 
on the first edition. The additional hundred and sixty-four pages 
have made the book too thick to be pocketed and carried about by 
any one less athletic than its author. Publishers are too fond of 
portly volumes. A book which is intended for constant reference 
should scarcely exceed six hundred pages; and, in this case, we 
believe the reduction might be effected with advantage to all parties, 
although it might cost the author considerable trouble. We are 
frequently asked to recommend a Geological Manual which shall be 
easier® than that of Lyell, and at present we are unable to point one 
out. Mr. Juke’s Manual is assuredly no royal road to the combined 
sciences which make up geology, but it is the best suited to students 
preparing for an examination under the Council of Military Education, 
or going up for the *‘ degree in science of the University of London.” 
The outlined Chemistry and Mineralogy of the Rocks is a 
distinetive feature of the book, but needs considerable revision before 
it will enable the student to dispense with Mitchell’s ‘* Crystal- 
lography,” or the small edition of Dana’s ‘‘ Mineralogy.” ‘The definition 
of crystalline axes might have been much simplified, and the distinction 
between the axes of form and the optic axes of crystals was worth 
pointing out. In describing the ‘‘ six systems of crystals,” Mr. Jukes 
has encumbered his pages with a fearful array of synonymous terms, 
leaving the student to choose which he pleases, and himself adopting 
the worst of all. Thus calcite is said to crystallise in the ‘third sys- 
tem,” and aragonite in the “fourth” (page 33), but according to 
Dana’s arrangement of the systems calcite belongs to the sixth, and 
aragonite to the third. It would have been suflicient to speak of 
“5, The oblique system,” instead of ‘+5. The fifth, or oblique, or 
mono-clinohedric, or hemiprismatic, or hemiorthotype, or clinorhom- 
bie, or hemihedric-rhombic, or two-and-one- membered, system.” ‘The 
paragraph respecting Holohedral crystals is unintelligible to us, and 
we are not quite satisfied with the explanation ot ‘ allotropism,” 
although the page devoted to it contains many important facts, as, for 
instance, that flint, usually quite inscluble in water, is soluble in 
another allotropic state. The best example of trimorphism is, per- 
haps, the oxide of titanium. 

In the mineralogical chapter no account is given of the compara- 
tive hardness and various lustre of minerals, nor of the method of 
measuring the angles of crystals (referred to at page 56), viz., of 
taking the specific gravity of bodies, although this last character may 
have an important influence on the use of a rock as well as in deter- 
mining its name. 

‘The most original portion of the ‘* Student’s Manual” isthat relating 
to rocks, and especially to the structure and arrangement of rock 
manes. English students generally betake themselves to fossil-col- 
lecting, because fossils are tolerably common everywhere; and they 
seldom attain proficiency in mineralogy or even in lithology, because 
the primary and metalliferous rocks are so very partially distributed 
in the remotest and least populous districts. Perhaps the best way 

| of studying primitive rocks in London, would be to apply for assis- 
| tance to our parish, and spend a day or two in the stone-yard. We 
| have seen the road in front of our own “suburban retreat” mended with 
| an infinite variety of granites and syenites, mixed with milk-white 
| quartz-rock, felstone of many hues, greenstone, and hornblende. To 
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see any of these rocks in situ, the nearest place would be the Malvern 
Hills, Mount Sorrell, in Leicestershire, or Dartmoor. In Ireland or 
Scotland, the geological student becomes spontaneously familiar with 
the plutonic rocks in which the elements are usually distinct and 
crystalline, whereas in England he sees only obscure varieties of sand- 
stone, limestone, and clay. 

Mr. Jukes has classified the volcanic rocks after the manner of 
Abich, as Trachytes, Dolerites, and Trachy-dolerites ; using the first 
term for the felspathic lavas, the second for the augitic, and the third 
for those of intermediate character. Mr. Scrope objects to the term 
Dolerite, which he regards as synonymous with the older and more 
familiar Basalt, but it is usually employed (as in Lyell’s works) for 
augitic rocks like those of Etna and Iceland, in which Labradorite is 
an essential constituent ; whereas, Basalt consists of augite and félspar 
with magnetic iron and olivine. Mr. Jukes continues to employ the 
expression “‘voleanic ash” for the beds so called by Sir Henry De la 
Beche, although the phrase may not be strictly accurate, for it is 
scarcely possible to distinguish materials sorted by the sea from those 
falling on land, unless the former contains sea-shells, and the latter 
inclose remains of land plants. The author compares the trappean 
breccias containing fragments of limestone in the carboniferous rocks 
of Ireland, with the beds of volcanic ash in the islands of Torres Straits, 
where fragments of lava and coral-rock are similarly imbedded. Some 
of these carboniferous trappean ashes of Limerick contain fragments of 
* vesicular and almost pumiceous rock,” such as nowhere exist in mass, 
and were “‘ probably derived from the upper surface of old trap streams 
when first poured out,” of which they are the only relics, The diorite 
which forms dykes in the deeper seated regions of Etna is quite iden- 
tical with the greenstone of the older geological periods, and the “ red 
ochre” beds of the basaltic region of Antrim are regarded as unques- 
tionable “ basaltic ash.”” These facts ought to be a sufficient answer 
to the absurd distinction sometimes made in geological text-books 
between volcanic and trappean rocks, which would lead the student 
to imagine that no proper sub-aérial voleanos had burst forth betore 
the Tertiary period. ‘The Puys or cinder-cones of central France 
remain because that region has never been submerged since their ex- 
tinction, although exposed to an extraordinary amount of river action ; 
but elsewhere volcanos of high antiquity have been wasted by the 
sea, till nothing is left but their central pinacles of phonnolite, or pon- 
derous basaltic streams, and sometimes only granitic bosses remain to 
show the foci of ancient volcanic fires. The perfect constancy of 
mineral character in the volcanic and primary rocks of all parts of the 
globe is strong evidence of its uniform internal constitution. It is 
highly improbable, as Mr. Sorby insisted, that the interior should con- 
tain a variety of mineral mixtures in separate compartments, and 
more reasonable to suppose that the variations in the erupted mate- 
rials are owing to diflerences of specific gravity and degree of 
fusibility. 

But although the strength of Mr. Jukes’s book lies in the chapters 
devoted to the composition, structure, and origin of rocks, we must 
not omit to acknowledge the accuracy and skill shown in the part 
devoted to Palwontology. The distribution of species and other 
general questions are treated with great judgment and ability, and 
the conclusions of the author are generally such as we can cordially 
subscribe to. He has taught, for example, that the existing faunas 
and floras are not all of equal antiquity, a doctrine which we have 
taken every opportunity of advocating; and he has adopted in its 
true sense the leading principle of Sir C. Lyell, in illustration of which 
we cannot do better than quote his concluding paragraph : 

The existing Flora and Fauna that inhabit the globe are the result of the 
variation and multiplication of species that have been going on uninterruptedly 
along with the physical changes that have acted on its crust. No violent 
break in the continuity of the chain of descent, no universal destruction, no 
sudden end to one population and simultaneous commencement of another, can 
be proved to have ever happened, or even shown to be probable. 

Life—to the fullest extent in number of individuals, and to the utmost variety 
of forms that circumstances would allow, and with the most far-seeing and 
omniscient provision for the wants and necessities of the future—has evidently 
been the all-wise and all-good law of creation, governing both animate and in- 
animate processes from the earliest geological period down to the present time. 
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At the opening of the volume, we find the Novara in that archi-« 
pelago of the Bay of Bengal which is known as the Nicobar Islands. 
These spots have been little visited by the European ; but they are 
full of interest. The inhabitants have a dread of European occu- 
pation : 

The inhabitants, it is true, hoist any flag given to them, because they are 
fond of imitating European customs, and by so doing believe they secure them- 
selves against the pretensions of other nations; but there is nothing they so 
much dread as a regular occupation of the islands, and on every appearance of 
a war-ship are forthwith filled with alarm lest they should be about to be de- 
prived of their liberty, and—their cocoa-nuts. Indeed, they have a saying 
widely ditfused among them, probably through the craft of some smart chiefs, 
that whenever a European should: settle among them all the cocoa-nuts will 
drop from the trees, and they will thus see themselves deprived for ever of their 
most important means of subsistence. It is, on the contrary, more probable that 
the English ship captains, who trade with these islands in order the better to 
secure their highly profitable trade in cocoa-nuts, made some propositions to the 
East Indian Government to take possession of this important group, by a similar 
procedure as that by which the Andaman islands were annexed somewhat later. 

Dr. Scherzer gives an interesting account of the cultivation of the 
cocoa-nut, which seems to form the staple article of commerce in the 
islands : 

They tie their feet together by the ankles with a loop of the same bast, or 
bark rope, which, when employed in fastening their long black locks, usually 
forms such a picturesque frontlet, and then clamber with the agility of cats to 
the summit of the palm, throw to the bottom the separated fruit, and slide 
swiftly down to the ground again. Holding in one hand a tolerably heavy 
young nut, in the other a sharp cutlass, they proceed at one sure blow to oper 
the nut, in such manner that a small oritice is made, through which the refresh- 
ing liquid contents can be conveniently quaffed. When this has been evacuated 
the nut is usually split in half. in which form it serves as a most nutritious food 
for the fowls and hogs. .... 

At present the cocoa-palm is the sole plant which is cultivated by the natives 
of Kar-Nicobar. It supplies them with all they require for food and lodging, 
for house-furniture, or for commerce with foreign peoples. The stem of this 
slender column, from sixty to one hundred feet in height, by about two and a 
half in thickness, with its heavy green thatch of leaves, is very porous and 
slight looking, but is yet stiif and strong enough to furnish cross-beams, laths, 
and masts for huts and boats. The fibres of the bark and of the nut-shells 
(known in commerce as Coir) supply cordage and line; the immense fan- 
shaped leaf (three feet wide by twelve to fourteen in length) of the coronal serves 
as a covering for the roof, as also for plaited work and baskets. The juice of 
the nut, shaped like an egg, yet somewhat triangular, and about the size of the 
huwan head, prevents the native trom feeling even in the slightest degree the 
absence of available spring water, and is the sole beverage which invigorates 
and refreshes the wayfarer through these forest solitudes. Frequently did we 
experience a glow of thankfulness to all-bounteous nature, as often as some 
hospitable native handed to us for our refreshment, exhausted and thirsty as we 
were after our fatiguing wanderings, a green cocoa-nut, that vegetable spring of 
the tropical forest. The kernel of the ripe nut, thoroughly dried and pressed, 
gives forth a strong, clear, tasteless oil, which is used by the natives for anoint- 
ing their skin and hair, and at the same time forms so important an article in 
European commerce, that above 5,000,000 ripe cocoa-nuts are annually exported 
through foreign mercantile houses in exchange for Europeau fabrics. The hard 
shell of the cocoa-nut is the sole drinking-cup of the Nicobar islanders, and the 
cooling, refreshing juice, which is extracted by an incision in the sheath of the 
palm blossom betore the latter has expanded, is the sole fermented beverage of 
which they make use. When brought into a state of fermentation it possesses 
similar intoxicating effects with the Chicha of the American Indian. Here, as 
among other half-savage races, we had occasion to remark, that the chief food 
of the aborigines is also made available for supplying them with their favourite 
liquid stimulant, and just as the native of India effects this purpose with rice, 
the African from the yucca, or the yam, the South-sea Isiander with the kawa, 
and the Mexican with the maize or the agave, so the inhabitant of the Nicobars 
avails himself of the cocoa-nut at once for the supply of the first necessities of 
his existence, and the excitement of his brain by artificial stimulant. 

From the Nicobar Islands the Novara proceeded to Singapore, and 
Dr. Scherzer gives some interesting particulars respecting the plague 
of tigers which infest that island, corroborating similar accounts which 
have reached us through the Indian press: 


These animals, eager for prey, cross from the mainland by swimming the 
narrow strait, hardly more than half a nautical mile in width, which separates 
it from the island. “Dr. L gan, the excellent editor of the Singapore Free Press, 
assures us that till within the last six or seven years, 360 natives had annually 
been carried off by the tigers! Even at present, over 100 persons a year are 
killed in the forest by the tigers that prowl there. Shortly before our arrival, 
in the month of March, four persons had perished by these voracious animals, 
For an explanation of such horrible occurrences, we must consider the heedless- 
ness of the natives, and the peculiar conditions affecting tl l 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE NOVARA. 

Narrative of the Circumnavigation of the Globe by the Austrian Frigate | 
Novara (Commodore B. von Wullerstorf-Urbair). Undertaken by 
Order of the Imperial Government in the Years 1857, 1858, and 
1859, under the immediate Auspices of his 1. and R. Highness the 
Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Austrian Navy. By Dr. Kart Scuerzer. Vol. Il. London: 
Saunders, Otley, and Co. pp. 627. 

HE APPEARANCE OF THE SECOND VOLUME of the 

narrative of the Novara expedition will be hailed with interest by 
those acquainted with the first. It will be recollected that the Novara 
is a frigate which was commissioned by the Government of Austria to 
voyage around the world on a scientific mission of exploration. The 
expedition was furnished with competent scientific observers, and 
proper instruments and apparatus for observing and collecting ; the 
notes of these persons were collected and published in that magnificent 
and beautiful style for which the Imperial Printing-oflice of Vienna is 
so justly celebrated ; and Dr. Karl Scherzer, one of the members of 
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the expedition, has written this account of it, which Messrs Saunders 
and Otley have very competently put forth. 


ture followed on the island. .. . . Government, however, does not neglect pub- 
lishing ordinances, by which as far as I sible to discourage these formidable 
invaders. They have offered a reward of 50 doliars for every tiger killed. So 
soon as the track of a tiger has been struck, the natives usually dig a pit 
fifteen or twenty feet deep, which they cover slightly with grass and brush- 
wood, and fasten close by a goat, a dog, or some other living creature. As soor 
as the tiger, eager for his prey, seeks to seize the poor animal, the brushwood 
gives way under him and he falls into the pit, where he is speedily finished with 
muskets, 

We have heard that M. Jules Gérard, the enterprising French lion- 
killer, is engaged in getting up a company of hunters as venturesome 
as himself, to hunt lions in Algeria. Let us suggest to him that he 
would be serving humanity at least as well if he would turn the atten- 
tion of himself and his companions to the tigers of Singapore. 

At Singapore, Dr. Scherzer saw some extremely fine gems: 

After a cursory stroll through the most frequented streets, with their dense 
crowds of people, which sufficiently proved to us that trade was in fact the chief 
occupation of the inhabitants, we turned our attention to the shops of some of 
the Mahometan merchants, when oureyes were dazzled with all the most various 
products of India. 

In one of these we were shown some exceedingly valuable diamonds from 
Borneo, one of which weighed 17 carats, and was worth 4000/. sterling, while 
another of 19 carats, but less pure and brilliant, was for sale for 20002. The 
seller, a Mahometan, himself wore on his finger a diamond-ring which our com~ 
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anion estimated at1000/. In the stores of several other merchants we saw the 
Malay servants sitting cross-legged on the bare floor of the porch, with huge 
heaps of Spanish dollars before them, which they were busy counting. The 
Spanish or Mexican dollar is here almost the only medium of exchange, pay- 
ments being made all but exclusively in that currency. whereas gold, even 
English, is but sparingly used, and then with ill-concealed reluctance! The 
utter want of any other recognised medium of exchange than silver makes all 
extensive money transactions exceedingly onerous, owing to the expense of 
transmitting the precious metals, in consequence of whick any one wishing to 
pay in a certain sum of a few thousand dollars in cash, must employ a convoy 
for the purpose of transporting the money. 


Dr. Scherzer’s account of the Malay peculiarity known as ‘ running 
a muck,” is rational : 

In the chief streets of Batavia the stranger comes upon some small open 
watch-houses, or rather huts, consisting simply of four poles and a roof of palm 
thatch, in which is suspended a long, slender piece of wood (Tong-tong), which 
is used for three different objects. The Javanese who in thi¢ little hut is watch- 
ing over the property and personal safety or the inhabitants, strikes the Tong- 
tong with a sort of drum-stick, in order to announce the hours of the night, or 
to give notice of the outbreak of a fire, or in case of any one running a-muck. 
This singular phenomenon, in which a Malay with open knife or drawn dagger 
rushes madly through the streets, and seeks to kill every ore he encounters, 
occurs perhaps a dozen times a year. The first murder is very probably in- 
tentional, the offspring of hate or revenge, but this once accomplished, the 
murderer, usually under the influence ot opium, runs recklessly forward 
through the streets, with the wild cry of “ Amok ”—“ Amok ” (Kill !—Kill!), 
knocking down and stabbing whoever he encounters. As one can only approach 
the miscreant at the peril of one’s life, there is kept in these watch-houses a 
peculiarly constructed weapon of long wooden staves, and shaped at the upner 
end not unlike a hay-fork, with which the desperate wretch can be seized. The 
various methods in which the Tong-tong is struck at once conveys notice as to 
which one of the three announcements conveyed by the instrument it is the 
watchman’s object to make. . 

Java was the next place visited. We note a curious fact in con- 
nection with the introduction into Java of the quinquina (Cinchona) 
bark. Dr. Scherzer states that it was successfully acclimatised as 
late as 1852, and that the plants for the experiment were obtained 
from the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris. Now the last circular of the 
French Société d’Acclimatation offers a reward of forty pounds to the 
person who will introduce the cultivation of it into France. A visit 
to Bandong gave an opportunity for visiting the caves where the 
celebrated edible bird’s-nests are gathered : 


The spots at which the edible nests of the Hirundo esculenta are found are 
anything but grottoes peculiar to this product, as is usually alleged, but steep, 
almost inaccessible, cliffs, crannies, and fissures in the rock, in which the 
swallows build their nests, and which can only be reached by the utmost exer- 
tion, frequently accompanied by danger to life. They are met with partly upon 
the south coast, close above the raging surf, partly deep in the interior, about 
2000 feet above the level of the sea, distant several hundred English miles from 
the nearest part of the sea-shore; and while the inhabitants of Karangbdélong 
have to scale the almos‘ perpendicular coast-wall by means of ladders of Rotang 
(Calamus Rotang) and Bamboo, ere they can reach the entrance of the cavern, 
the natives of bandong, on the contrary, are compelled to climb up to a yet 
greater elevation among the precipices and rocks, ere they are able to reach the 
openings that lead to the various hollows, 

While the birds are breeding, or if they have their voung, which happens 
four times each year, one half remain in the cavities, and both males and females 
take their turns in sitting to brood, every six hours. Each nest is inhabited by 
a pair of swallows, so that if 1000 nests are found in a cave, they are inhabited 
by 2000 grown swallows (half male, half female). The fecundity of this bird 
is so great, that, although the nests are gathered four times a-vear, and that 
somewhere about a million of their progeny is at each plucking wasted or 
destroyed by the collectors, they never seem to diminish. The six caves of 
Bandong give yearly about 14,000 nests. that at Karangbélong about 500,000 : 
one hundred nests weigh about one catty (1}1b.), and one hundred cattys (125lbs. ) 
make one picul. For each picul of these nests, which they look upon as a 
special delicacy, the Chinese pay from 4000 to 5000 guilders (3501. to 4201). The 
nest-gatherers are apparently a special class, whose occupation is handed down 
from father to son. 


The next place is Manilla. Here we find a description of the 
sport of cock-fighting, so popular among the natives : 


The scene of action is a small building, built of bamboo, and thatched with 
palm-leaves, in the interior of which the benches for the spectators rise behind 
each other in form of an ampitheatre, while the arena, or pit, is filled with the 
owners of cocks and betting-men, until the signal for the commencement of the 
combat is given. Each owner caresses or incites once more his champion, or to 
prove his courage flings him against one of the other cocks. At last the spec- 
tators have decided to back one or the other of the cocks, red or white, the flat 
comb or the round comb; the bets are ‘‘on,” and the “spur,” a sharp-pointed 
weapon above two inches in length, and provided with a sheath, is firmly 
attached to the right foot. Then the two cocks are simultaneously swung 
against each other, and a few feathers are plucked from their necks to excite 
their fury. The bell in the hand of the director gives the signal for the com- 
mencement of the “main.” The spectators retire from the “pit,” the sheaths 
are taken off the trenchant spurs, and the encounter commences. Most marvel- 
lous is the eagerness for the fray, the dogged valour, which these two knightly 
antagonists display to the very last gasp; how even wounded, bleeding, and 
sorely fatigued, they will not give up the contest! Occasionally it happens 
that neither of the combatants is hailed the victor. The extraordinary keen 
sharp ‘spur ” sometimes wounds both warriors with terrible severity, till, with 
severed limbs, and bleeding from every pore, both lie dead on the field of 
battle. 

In a note appended to this graphic description, Dr. Scherzer states 
that * cock-fighting has been so long disused in England, that to most 
persons it only lingers as a grim tradition.” We are afraid, however, 


that this is not so, but that, in spite of Colonel Martin’s Act, there 
are still noble lords and gentlemen of refined taste who continue to 
foster and practise this particular kind of “sport.” The worthy 
doctor, however, adds, as an illustration of the extent to which our 
forefathers were addicted to this practise, a wonderful story about a 
certain ‘‘ John Ardesoif, Esq.,” which we respectfully recommend to 
the consideration of M. Assolant. : 











After Manilla, China. Among other topics connected with that vast 
and mysterious empire, Dr. Scherzer touches upon the melancholy one: 
of infanticide—a crime which by all travellers is charged against the 
Chinese: 


Children in China are constantly exposed in large numbers, and that not 
owing to poverty, but from indifference to the female children. One Chinese 
woman who at present professes Christianitv, and is a member of the Bile 
missionary community, has herself killed eight female children whom she had 
herself carried in her womb! Dr. Lobscheid informed us that he was person- 
ally cognizant of one case, where a Chinese mother-in-law, irritated at the birth 
of a female child, murdered it before its mother’s eyes, almost immediatelv after 
it had come into the world, and this in a rather well-to-do family! Young 
mothers often lay their children down in the open field, or on the sea-beach, 
watching anxiously if any one takes it away, or till a wave mercifully sweeps 
it off. One such infant, accidentally found by some of the crew of the English 
frigate Nankin, and tended with all the tender-heartedness of Jack when he 
finds an object of compassion, is at present in the German Mission House at 
Hong-kong, and ;was baptised in the cathedral by the chaplain of the frigate, 
who gave her the name of Victoria Nankin. Other mothers endeavour to choke 
the new-born girl with moistened ashes, which, not unfrequently with caressing 
hand, they lav upon the mouth of the little unconscious innocent. Male chil- 
dren, on the other hand, even such as are crippled or deformed, are very seldom, 
indeed quite exceptionally, exposed or put to death. In proportion to the harsit 
treatment which the female offspring experience, is the pride and anxious care- 
fulness which wait on the male children. 


The information on the subject of polygamy and the condition of 
females is more curious than satisfactory : 


It may be assumed that one in every fifteen Chinese has more than one wife ; 
the first, usually known as * number one,” is generally taken from inclination, 
whereas the rest are usually bought, the price varving, according to their youth 
and beauty, from100to600 dollars. This custom gives rise toquite a peculiar trade. 
Chinese women make a practice of purchasing for themselves from the poorer 
classes such of the female children as are of good health and well formed, whom 
they bring up with great care, with the view of selling them when grown 
up to the wealthy Chinese, and even sometimes to—European residents. The 
custum of child-murder is most prevalent in the coast districts of the province 
of Fo-kein, so that latterly there was a positive scarcity of women, and 
marriageable girls had to be imported from the northern part of the province. 
The prevalence of this custom of child-murder in these localities is to be 
ascribed to the enormous migration of the male population to Siam, to the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago, and other points. ‘These emigrants supply 
the labour in foreign countries, and but seldom return to their families. Nume- 
rous placards and pamphlets, pointing out the enormity of child-murder, and 
dissuading from its commission, are printed annually, partly at the cost of 
philanthropists, partly at that of the Chinese Government, and widely diffused, 
yet without producing any diminution in the practice of this appalling custom. 


At Hong-Kong, the Novara expedition was courteously entertained 
by Sir John Bowring, who ‘‘ welcomed the Austrian naturalists in the 
heartiest manner, and expressed the most flattering anticipations from 
their visit.” Every traveller to China partakes of a Chinese banquet, 
as a matter of course, and equally, of course, every one who writes a 
book describes one. The Novara expedition was entertained most 
hospitably by a wealthy native merchant named Ta-ki, “a warm friend 
of all foreigners.” The invitation cards were, according to the 
etiquette, huge in size, written in Chinese characters upon blood-red 
paper, and folded in envelopes of the same brilliant hue. The enter- 
tainment began with a theatrical representation, where the piece 
played consisted of events in the ancient history of China. After this 
the guests were presented to Ta-ki’s wives, ‘four or five in number,” 
and to hisaged mother. After this came the supper : 


The peculiarity of Chinese usages, so directly opposed to those of Europe, 
became likewise strikingly apparent in the course of the meal. And as in China 
the mark of courtesy is to keep the head covered instead of removing the hat, 
so the place of honour is on the left hand ; the ancestors arejennobled instead of the 
descendants (which is at once more sensible and more economical ); the characters 
in writing run from right to left instead of the reverse; the mourning colour is 
white instead of black; the natives carefully extirpate every sign of a beard, 
instead of cherishing it as asvmbol of mature, dignified manhood; thus also 
meals begin with the food with which we terminate ours, confectionery and 
fruit. When we were all seated, each table was forthwith covered with a profu- 
sion of the most varied dishes, on beautiful plates of stained porcelain, and 
while we were still engaged in attempting to discover the mysterious ingredients 
of these, the Chinese, who was doing the honours at our table, was exerting 
himself to select and lay before us the most dainty morsels of each dish. In 
performing this part of his functions he thought only to act with more care 
and attention, in drawing each of the twain chop-stocks between his own lips 
and withdrawing them before he fished up afresh piece and laid it on our plate! 
The dexterity with which all Chinese use these chop-sticks, which are usually 
made of ivory, ebony, or bamboo, borders on the marvellous. In their hands, held 
between their fingers, they become like a pair of pincers, with which they can 
pick up the smallest objects, and can eat rice-grains, beans, or peas as easily a3 
they can separate the flakes of a fish from its skin, or remove the shell of a 
hard-boiled egg. 

As to the ingredients of the dishes presented, we must frankly avow that by 
far the greater number were utterly unknown to us, for the Chinese cuisine, 
oddly enough, sets great store in making the materials unrecognisable, and 
altering their natural flavour by various recipes and culinary mysteries. Ac- 
cording to the inquiries which we made of our carver, our host seemed so 
anxious to fulfil to the letter his promise to give us a real Chinese repast, tliat 
he had resolved on not sparing us a single one of the rarer dainties of Chinese 
epicures. Thus we not only had swallows’ nests, lapwings’ eggs, and steamed 
frogs, but also roasted silkworms, shark-fins, stag aud buffalo tendons, bam- 
boo roots, sea-weed, half-fledged chickens, and various other natural delicacies. 
The table was supplied at least three times with fresh delicacies, and we believe 
we do not exaggerate when we estimate the number of different dishes at not 
less than half a hundred. Meat of all sorts was at a discount, and was served 
up in small morcels ready carved; on the other hand, rice and vegetables were 
presented in every imaginable form. During the meal one young girl, who 
had played a part in the dramas, was incessantly occupied with filling for each 
guest a very small cup with a warm beverage distilled from millet, thus carry- 
ing out the code of Chinese civility, that the cup should never be suffered to be 
empty, and therefore, that however little has once been drunk it must forthwith 
be replenished. Of the iuice of the grape the Chinese make no use, although 
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there are many districts in the country which are eminently adapted to the 
growth of the vine. All the native drinks consist of nothing but poor-flavoured, 
highly-perfumed drinks, chiefly distilled from millet and rice, and known by 
the general name of Samshoo, although this name is solely applicable to that 
obtained from rice, which somewhat resembles arrack. After the meal is over 
there are no spirits presented, but only tea, usually the common green tea, or 
else a tea prepared from almonds. The Chinese are, on the whole, a very tem- 
perate people, and even their passion for smoking opium is rather a vice among 
the masses of the coast provinces and the large towns, than of the interior of the 
kingdom. During the banquet, as well as after it, there were further theatrical 
exhibitions, but the guests, who had been sutticiently wearied with the first of 
these, preferred to retire quietly to their own residences, and, seated in a rocking- 
chair on the delicious verandah, to recall all the peculiarities of the entertain- 
ment at which they had been present. 

There is an interesting account of the Opium Trade, and also one 
of the Cultivation of the Holeus Saccharatus (sugar-bearing reed), 
which we recommend to the notice of the English Acclimatisation 
Society. 

Leaving China Proper, the Novara passed the Southern Loo Choo 
Channel, and directed her course towards the Marianne Archipelago. 
Here they came upon a new proof of the ubiquity of the Scottish 
race, by finding a Scotch surgeon comfortably settled in the island of 
Puynipet : 

The first hut we entered was inhabited by a Scotchman, who called himself 
“Dr. Cook,” and practised as a physician. He had lived twenty-six years on 
the island. His dwelling consisted of three large apartments, which up to a 
certain height were shut off from each other by thin wooden walls, so that the 
air could circulate freely overhead throughout the entire length of the hut. 
Everything was neat and orderly: in the first room, which apparently was used 
as a surgery, stood a number of medicine bottles duly Jabelled, and crucibles, 
which at the very first glance revealed the avocation of the possessor. Cook, 
who seemed far past the half century. with pale, faded, expressionless features, 
and a long silver-grey beard, clothed in a coarse woollen jacket, and with the 
huge, broad-brimmed, worn-out straw hat pulled low upon his wrinkled fore- 
head, had quite caught the listless, motionless deportment of the natives. 
Nothing roused him, nothing surprised him ; it took considerable time to elicit 
from him any reply to our questions. 

Thence to the Ant, or Frazer’s Islands, near which they were be- 
calmed, and the voyage threatened to become very monotonous; whenan 
agreeable diversion was furnished by a ghost on board, which proved, on 
examination, to be a very substantial one : for the noises supposed to be 
made by the spiritual visitant were discovered to arise from a number 
of thirty-pound shot which got loose. Soon they sighted the Solomon 
Islands and visited the coral island known as Stewart’s Island. Here 
they found an Englishman, whose story, if true, amounts to the pre- 
ferment of a charge of most abominable inhumanity against a certain 
Captain Ross, who had abandoned him when sick to his fate. This 
Ross also appears to have distinguished himself subsequently by 
hanging some natives of New Caledonia from his yard-arm, and (if we 
understand Dr. Scherzer aright) suffered for his crimes by an adminis- 
tration of a similar measure of Lynch-law at the hands of the populace 
of Sydney. It is the arrival of the Novara at that splendid port, of 
what Dr. Scherzer somewhat humourously calls “ the fifth quarter of 
the giobe,” that puts a period to this section of her voyage. ‘The next 
instalment will be welcome. 


AN IRISH QUAKER VILLAGE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
The Leadbeater Papers. The Annals of Ballitore. By Mary Leap- 
BEATER. With a Memoir of the Author. Letters from Edmund 
Burke, heretofore Unpublished: and the Correspondence of Mrs. 
R. Trench and Rev. George Crabbe with Mary Leadbeater. 2 vols. 
London: Bell and Daldy. 1862. pp. 819. 
HE FIRST OF THE TWO VOLUMES BEFORE US con- 
tains a sketch of an Irish Quaker village in Kildare, as it was 
towards the end of the last and beginning of the present century. 
The fidelity, minuteness, and simplicity of the painting are extra- 
ordinary. The writer was a woman endowed with very remarkable 
intellectual powers, chastened and refined by a deep religious feeling 
which seems never, on any occasion, to have degenerated into the 
sourness and harshness too commonly found in the ultra-professors of 
the Quaker sect. Her grandfather kept a large and well-known 
school at Ballitore, and among his pupils, many of whom were of note 
in Irish history, was the famous Burke, ‘‘ our dear honoured Edmund,” 
us the writer affectionately calls him. From all parts of Ireland there 
came boys ready to assume for the time the prim garb of the Friends 
in order that they might enter the little Quaker commonwealth ruled 
over with so much skill and» success by Abraham Shackleton 
(grandfather of the writer) and his son Richard. ‘lhe prosperity of 
the school seems to have received its first blow from the determination 
of Richard Shackleton, junior, thus narrated by his sister: “For 
many years past my brother had entertained strong objections to the 
study of those authors which treat in seducing language of the illusions 
of love and trade; and he published an advertisement declining to 
include such works in his course of education, thus relinquishing the 
credit and profit of preparing lads for college.” In other words, Mr. 
Richard Shackleton, junior, being more righteous, but less sensible, 
than bis grandfather and father, published a ukase prohibiting the 
reading of all the ancient classics from Homer to Horace within his 
school, and was justly punished by the loss of most of his pupils. The 
rebellion of ’98, which occurred some little time after put the finishing 
touch to his languishing establishment, and in 1801 Mr. Shackleton 
finally relinquished his office of schoolmaster. 
Ballitore, until the fatal rebellion broke out, appears to have been 
4 model village, save that from the embowering woods which sur- 
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rounded it, as Mrs. Leadbeater thinks, and not improbably from the 
dirt of some of its inhabitants, the typhus fever paid it periodical 
visits. Its inhabitants appear, however, to have been on the whole a 
happy community; and the ultra-Dutch minuteness and happy sim- 
plicity with which each of Mrs. Leadbeater’s portraits is drawn make 
the reader take a genuine interest in the fortunes of the Ballitorians. 
Who, for instance, could help feeling an interest in the welfare of the 
widow Jackson, ‘*who was remarkable for speaking ill of nobody, 
though never so bad,” and who valued herself chiefly on her descent 
from Bernard Gilpin, the Apostle of the North. Here, too, is a 
curious sketch of Mr. Joseph Wills: 

Joseph was a man retired from business, who lived upon his incomein a 
genteel, comfortable style, keeping what is called good company and a good 
table, and attentive to the cultivation of his land and garden, and to the pro- 
vision of his household. He was elderly, rather low in stature, somewhat 
corpulent, and his nose large and carbuncled; he wore a gold-laced hat and 
waistcoat, and moved along the street with slow and stately pace, smoking out 
of along, clean pipe. Thus arrayed, he frequently walked into his neighbours’ 
houses, which opened with latches, and enquired what they had for dinner, at 
the same time poking his staff into the pot, forthey mostly sat in their kitchens 
in the forenoons. This familiarity was of course not always acceptable. Sarah 
Fuller’s servant ran in to warn her mistress of his approach: ‘* Ilere’s Mr. 
Wills, here’s Mr. Wills !’’ but she was not quick enough. ‘ Noble intelligence !” 
retorted Joseph, gravely. as he followed her. He had his singularities, but he 
was “respectable,” and Elizabeth Shackleton piqued herself on being always on 
good terms with him. 

Mistress Mary Watson is thus limned: ‘‘ She had a strong and well- 
cultivated understanding, was much attached to her relations, and was 
the most eminent knitter of her time.” Who would not feel pity for 
the mishap of Mr. George Rooke, who had determined to ask the 
hand of a beautiful young lady ‘* remarkable for her virtue and piety,” 
and had set out on horseback to Limerick with this intention ? On bis 
way thither he met with another young horseman, who gradually let 
out that he was on his way to ask the hand of the same lady. We 
are told “ George’s alarm at finding he had a rival was great, and his 
emotions occasioned such agitation that one after another the buttons 
of his waistcoat burst off.’ George, we may add, was the successful 
candidate, and he and his wife were accounted “ the handsomest pair 
that had been married in the meeting-house for a long time.” 

The happy village of Ballitore does not seem to have been blessed 
by the presence of an attorney, as we read that persons who had lost 
any of their goods at any time “went stoutly to search suspected 
houses, having previously borrowed Ephraim Boake’s search-warrant, 
which, though long very much the worse for wear, continued in use 
and esteem for a good share of thirty years.” 

We have many pleasant touches of school-boy life at Ballitore. 
** Our dear honoured Edmund ” is, of course, the star of the academy to 
all time, and his success in his matriculation and scholarship examina- 
tion is heartily welcomed at his old school. We can hardly suppose, how- 
ever, that Richard Shackleton senior was 2 good classical scholar, as we 
find him asking Burke to procure in Dublin for him “ Davison’s Meta~ 
morphoses” a companion volume doubtless to that very incorrect crib, 
Davison’s translation of Virgil. The care, however, taken of the 
bodies of the pupils was such that delicate youths were packed off to 
Ballitore from all corners of Ireland. Here is a sketch of the last 
of twenty-five children. 

Samuel Hudson, another pupil of my father’s, was the only surviving child 
of a family of twenty-five. This boy, who was weak in body and mind, was 
exceedingly dear to his parents; but, alas! they outlived him also. When his 
father, a rich Connaught gentleman of rough manners, came to see him at 
school, the boy ran blubbering into his presence, dropped on his knees, and cried 
out, “Your blessing, father!” The father, struggling with fond paternal 
emotion, replied, ‘* You have it, you dog.” When my parents were travelling 
in Connaught, they accepted an invitation to Hudson’s Bay, the residence ot 
this family. They were welcomed with the greatest kindness, and entertained 
with the utmost profusion. The fond mother, when walking with Eliz abeth 
Shackleton ia a retired part of the demesne, suddenly knelt down, and audibly 
poured forth her thanks to that gracious Providence who had put it into her 
heart to place her child under such care. 

The future husband of the writer, and a companion, Charles 
Rawdon, came to school in 1777. We are told of these two boys, 
‘‘ both were amiable, and virtue perhaps appeared more engaging in 
their beautiful forms, for both were remarkably handsome.” Had 
Miss Mary Shackleton ever read in her grandfather's Virgil the line 

Gratior et pnichro veniens e corpore virtus ? 

Ballitore was fearfully wasted in the rebellion of ’98. Orangemen 
and United Irishmen obtained in turns possession of the devoted 
village, and robbed and murdered friends and foes with great unanimity. 
Even the village doctor, who had bound up wounds and spent his sub- 
stance for the sustenance of both parties, was foully slaughtered. It 
is but seldom in this base civil war that we read of anything approaching 
to heroism like the following. Paul Cuilen, the grand-uncle of the 
present Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland was condemned to death by 
one of the court-martials of the time which were filling Ireland with 
corpses. [is poor father attended the trial ; when he returned the 
family anxiously inquired, ‘* What news?” ‘ Good news,” replied 
the parent sadly. ‘ My child is to die, and he is willing to die! ” 
Elsewhere we are told that so keenly and successfully did the pigs lie 
in wait to devour dead men’s bodies, which were everywhere lying 
about, that “ for several months there was no sale for bacon cured in 
Treland, from the well-founded dread of the hogs having fed upon the 
flesh of men.” History, it is said, repeats itself. If any one doubts 
this, let him turn to pages 283, 284, &e., where it will be seen that 
the “ finest pisantry in the world,” when they could not pay their 
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rent, shot their landlords in 1801 with nearly as much assiduity as 
they still do in 1862. 

Here is a case of supposed spontaneous combustion, to add to that 
of the Italian countess : 

Soon after these dear friends left us, we were shocked at hearing of an acci- 
dent which might have altogether deprived us of them. They lodged in 
Frederick-street, Dublin; the owner of the house kept a spirit warehouse, ad- 
jeining a back parlour in which his wife was accustomed to sit, and where she 
used to remain up after the family had retired to rest. This time her servant 
was uneasy at her staying so long, and went down to see what detained her. 
On entering the room the servant perceived a black figure seated in the 
chair, She shrieked aloud, the family assembled, and found the unfortu- 
nate mistress of the house still in her chair, but quite dead, burnt to a cinder, 
and entirely black. There was no candle in the room; a coal was near her 
foot; but it was thought she was destroyed by internal fire. Had there been 
any blaze, the contiguity of the spirits would in all probability have caused a 
conflagration from which none of those in the upper apartments could have 
escaped. 

The second volume consists of letters from Edmund Burke to 
Richard Shackleton ; and from Crabbe, the poet, and Mrs. Trench to 
Mary Leadbeater. We subjoin part of a letter from Edmund Burke 
to his friend Shackleton, who had written a fulsomely laudatory 
letter upon the orator, which by some chance had got published : 

I feel somewhat mortified at a paper written by vou, which some officious 
person has thought proper to insert in the London Evening Post of last night. 
I am used to the most gross and virulent abuse daily repeated in the papers— 
{ ought indeed rather have said twice a day. But that abuse is loose and 
general invective. It affects very little either my own feelings or the opinions 
of others, because it is thrown out by those that are known to be hired to that 
office by my enemies. But this appears in the garb of professed apology and 
panegyric. It is evidently written by an intimate friend. It is full of anec- 
dotes and particulars of my life. It therefore cuts deep. Iam sure I have 
nothing in my family, my circumstances, or my conduct that an honest man 
ought to be ashamed of. But the more circumstances of all these that are 
brought out, the more materials are furnished for malice to work upon; and I 
assure you that it will manufacture them to the utmost. Hitherto, much as I 
have been abused, my table and my bed were left sacred; but since it has so 
unfortunately happened that my wife, a quiet woman, confined to her family 
cares and affections, has been dragged into a newspaper, I own I feel a little 
hurt. A rough public man may be proof against all sorts of buffets, and he 
has no business to be a public man if he be not so; but there is as natural and 
proper a delicacy in the other sex, which will not make it very pleasant to my 
wife to be the daily subject of Grub-street and newspaper invectives; and at 
present, in truth, her health is little able to endure it. It is true that you have 
said of me ten thousand bandsome things, wnich are infinitely beyond anything 
[ have deserved or can deserve; but this is only the language of friendship, 
which is always interpreted down to its proper level, possibly below it, by the 
severe scrutiny of the public. . . 

The best letters in the volume are undoubtedly those of Mrs. 
Trench. Crabbe’s excessive egoism, kindly though it was, is by no 
means fascinating. We give one or two brief extracts from Mrs. 
Trench’s correspondence : 

I have been presented to Buonaparte and his wife, who receive with great 
state, ceremony, and magnificence. His manner is very good, but the expre- 
sion of his countenance is not attractive. Curran says he has the face of a 
gloomy tyrant. Another has compared him to a corpse with living eyes; and 
a painter remarked to me that the smile on his lips never seemed to accord with 

he rest of his features. I have the pleasure of sending you a little picture very 
like him, which may enable you to form your own opinion. .. . 

Lord Byron is to marry Miss Milbanke, daughter of Sir Ralph, of whom re- 
port speaks highly. The marriage is suitable in every point of which man can 
judge. She has been educated on a much more enlarged plan than the tyranny 
of custom allots to women, and he has loved her two years; but she has been 
cruel till now. ; 

Here is a sketch of the accomplished author of * English Past and 
Present :” ‘ 2 

My son Richard has a craving for books which reminds me of Dr, Orkborn in 
‘* Camilla,’ as he cannot even take an airing without arming himself against 
ennui with one or more volumes. He delights in reference, collating, extracting, 
and wishes much we should purchase a polyglot be has heard of, where he 
luxuriates in the idea of finding fifty readings of the same passage in Scripture. 

As Crabbe does little else than puff his own poetry, we forbear to 
juote from his letters. If any person, tired of the exaggeration and 
stilted style of most modern books, would prefer simplicity, truthful- 
ness, and ease, we refer him to these volumes, : 


AN ULTRA-NORTHERN VIEW OF ABOLITION IN 
AMERICA. 

A Ske tch oy the TTiste ry of the United States from Tndey endence to Se CESSiON. 
By J. M. Luptow, Author of “ British India, its Races, and its His- 
tory,” &e. To which is added, The Struggle for Kansas. By Tuomas 
Hvucues, Author of “Tom Brown’s School-days.’ Cambridge and 
London: Macmillan and Co, pp. 404. . ‘ 
CCOMPLISHED WRITERS AND GENTLEMEN as we believe 

A Messrs. Ludlow and Hughes to be, no one who knows anything of 

their literary and political antecedents could reasonably expect them to 

reat of the vexed question of the American civil war or rebellion in a 
spirit of impartiality. That they would wittingly wrest one single fact 
or argument to strengthen their own case we gladly deny ; but we cannot 
but own that, looking upon the contest between the North and South 
chiefly from an abolitionist point of view, they do but scant justice to 
the Secessionist cause. Take them for what they are, zealous ‘partizans 
of the North, and they are excellent. Consider them as impartial guides, 
from whom the pros and cons on either side may be accurately learned, 
and they are but sorry leaders. Mr. Ludlow’s sketch is published in the 
form of lectures, and is full of amusing instances of dogmatism. Thus, 
after perorating furiously against the South, Mr. Ludlow addresses his 
readers thus: “You may think, perhaps, that I have made but few 


allowances for the South. Iam far from thinking that there is nota 








large proportion of sincerity and earnestness and self-devotion on the side 
of the Secessionists. So you may find, no doubt, in any madhouse in 
England.” And yet Mr. Ludlow tells us that, to calm down his Northern 
predilections, “ he has endeavoured to consult no publications issued since 
the date of secession, or, if any, those only by sympathisers with the 
South.” Mr. Ludlow attacks Mr. Spence with considerable heat. Now, 
Mr. Spence is a warm partizan of the South, just as Mr. Ludlow is of the 
North ; and if any reader wishes to bewilder himself between attempted 
proofs that black is white and white black, we recommend him to take 
alternate doses from the pages of these rival politicians. Mr. Ludlow says: 

But grant that the North did not go to war to abolish slavery. Yct I ven- 
ture to think that in going to war for nationality, it did go to war for a very 
high and holy thing. As has been well asked by the present President ere this, 
if the right of secession be once admitted, where is it to stop? Ifa state may 
secede, why not acounty? Ifacounty, why not a parish or township? till at 
last you reach that state of utter lawlessness and anarchy, where every man 
“ doeth that which is right in his own eyes.” The rankest revolutionary 
individualism was thus at the root of Southern secession. There can be no 
settled government, no national life, upon the principles which it contends for. 
.... Even if it should not succeed ia establishing that principle, it is better 
for it to yield to facts than passively to compromise rights. It does not follow, 
because I have not strength enough to knock down a thief whom I see robbing 
achurch, that I should have done better to help him off with the sacramental 
plate. And if the Federalists themselves show often so little comprehension of 
the principle they are defending, that Western Virginia, on the score of its 
loyalty, seeks to secede from Eastern, and Raleigh county from North Carolina, 
and General Freemont’s followers talk of establishing a South-Western republic 
if they are not allowed to follow him in conquering a Southern one, what does it 
prove but the deep root which the anarchical tendency has cast in the North 
itself, and the urgency of striking a death-blow at it, if it may be, at the South ? 
Mr. Ludlow is good enough to express an “earnest trust that his work 
will one day be superseded;” a wish which we heartily re-echo, hoping 
that day will speedily arrive. 

“The Struggle for Kansas” is the substance of two lectures delivered 
at the Working Men’s College by the eloquent author of “Tom Brown's 
School Days.” He says, at the commencement of his first lecture, “I do 
not pretend that I am not a partisan in this struggle in Kansas, I think 
that free-soilers were as much in the right, and the pro-slavery party as 
much in the wrong, as parties composed of human beings are ever likely 
to be. But, I hope, notwithstanding my partisanship, that I may be 
trusted and can trust myself to put before you a temperate and fair state- 
ment of the facts of the case.” This is very fairly said, and there is 
nothing in what follows which does not agree with it. We may all of 
us be expected to feel some pleasure that Kansas is now a free state. But 
the point at issue is really this, how far has a private person, like John 

3rown, aright to break the laws of his country for any reason what- 
ever. No doubt John Brown’s cause was intrinsically a good one, but if 
it is to be made a precedent there is no reason why any enthusiast should 
not start up to deify the most pernicious “ babe-brain,” if we may use a Car- 
lylism. Though Mr. Hughes writes with his usual force and nervousness, 
we cannot help thinking that he has for the moment forgotten the spirit 
of the scriptural text which forbids us to do evil that good may come. 
DEAN RAMSAY ON HANDEL. 
On the Genius of Handel, and the Distinctive Character of his Compositions. 
3y E. B. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Dean of the Diocese of 

Edinburgh. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 

i IS LITTLE VOLUME contains two lectures delivered at Edinburgh. 

They are excellent—they will interest those who love music, and will 
charm every admirer of Handel. Dean Ramsay has evidently not de- 
signed to put forward a merely fugitive pamphlet for the occasion of the 
coming Handel Festival. It is impossible to read his work without feel- 
ing that it is by an admirer of old standing, who has taken the trouble to 
write something worthy of his theme, Ile knows the subject well, and 
has known it long. ‘The first lecture consists of a réswn of the life of 
Handel. It is necessarily very short, but it is, generally speaking, exact. 
In the second lecture, the author endeavours to analyse the peculiar 
characteristics of the genius of Handel; and he makes it very clearly 
appear that the dominant quality in the composer of “ Israel in Egypt” and 
‘*- Messiah” is the grandeur of simplicity: 

Whatever is truly great in art, whatever is to rivet the attention of man- 

kind for ages, and stand the test of time and repetition, is simple, and 
Handel most forcibly illustrates the principle. Ile produces some of his most 
touching and most sublime effects by efforts which are wonderfully simple, One 
is surprised how so much effect arises from such simple materials. I will give 
a material example. What mortal composition is more solemn, more moving, 
than the funeral march in the oratorio of ‘“ Saul,” popularly called “* The Dead 
March in Saul;” and yet, as far as any real science or modulation is concerned, 
it might have been written by a young lady at a boarding-school. 
It is easy to recognise by the observations of Dean Ramsay that he is not 
very profoundly versed in musical science; but then he makes no pre- 
tence to the contrary, and has not thought it necessary to make a parade 
of discovering defects in the genius of the man of whom he writes. His 
book is an unfettered glorification, but his enthusiasm is*kept within 
bounds and never becomes inflated and exaggerated. It is easy to see 
that the warmth of his praise proceeds from a deep and well-grounded 
conviction. 

It is very difficult to write anything new upon a subject which has 
already occupied so many minds for more than a century. Dean Ramsay 
has availed himself several times of ideas, the origin of which any 
Handelian will readily recognise ; but‘at the same time we must do him the 
justice to admit that he gives capital variations on the melodies which he 
has borrowed. Perhaps it would have been in somewhat better taste had 
he confessed that they are only variations, 

Dean Ramsay treats at considerable length one point to which his own 
clerical character gives a particular interest; namely, the question 
whether, as some think, Oratorios founded on sacred subjects, profane 
the Holy Scriptures. In our opinion, he gives excellent reasons for 
asserting that this is a great mistake; but, good as they are, we doubt 
whether they will carry absolute conviction to the minds of those to 
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whom they are addressed. It is precisely one of those questions which 
reasoning cannot resolve. Every one feels that a thing is good or bad, 
and that a sentiment cannot be cured by logic. The controversy began 
with the oratorios themselves. Handel, himself, had to struggle against 
the zealots, and as his sacred dramas are now sung everywhere (except in 
Scotland) we may very legitimately conclude that the great majority of 
the community fee/s that there is nothing bad in the oratorios. For all 
that, however, persons who entertain an honest and conscientious objec- 
tion to the performance of such works may attach weight to the reflections 
of a clergyman who describes himself as ‘ advanced in life.” 

Dean Ramsay relates two anecdotes of Handel which were previously 
unknown to us, which we quote for the benefit of the reader: 

I recollect reading somewhere, long ago, of a gentleman telling Handel : 
“You ought to have Salisbury Plain for your music-hall, armies for your chorus, 
and artillery for your kettledrums.” 

I remember, when | lived in the West of England, hearing a traditionary 
story of Handel, which was characteristic, and which, in a curious, bluff way, 
expresses his consciousness of power and of the merit of his productions. Some 
acute and lynx-eyed critic had detected a grammatical error in the “ Hallelujah 
Chorus,” which he had the boldness to point out to the author himself. Handel 
simply replied: ‘‘ Mend it.” 


We cannot close the little volume without praising the elegant style 
in which it is got up, being beautifully printed apon that slightly tinted 
paper which is so dear to Elzevir and to modern collectors. It isin every 
way a fit companion to the former most amusing and elegant production 
of Dean Ramsay’s pen. 


A Chaplet of Verses. By ApevAipe A. Procter, Author of “ Legends 
and Lyrics.” With an Illustration by Ricuarp Doyrir. (Longman and 
Co. pp. 126.)—The proceeds from the sale of this little work are 
promised, by its accomplished and charitable authoress, to the “ Provi- 
dence-row Night Refuge for Homeless Women and Children.” This 
asylum is especially devoted to the Roman Catholic poor of the metro- 
polis, of which, alas! there are very many. We need hardly say, that we 
hope the book will find very many purchasers, as it deserves to do, as 
well from its general intrinsic excellence, as from its charitable object. 
We quote the concluding verses: 

HOMELESS. 
it is cold dark midnight, yet listen ! Who has got neither food nor bed— 

To that patter of tiny feet! And the Night cries “sin to be living,” 
is it one of your dogs, fair lady, And the River cries ** sin to be dead.” 

Who whines in the bleak cold street ?— 
[s it one of your silken spaniels 

Shut out in the snow and the sleet? 


Look out at that farthest corner 

Where the wall stands blank and bare :— 
Can that be a pack which a Pedlar 

Has left and forgotten there ? 
His goods lying out unsheltered 

Will be spoilt by the damp night air. 





My dogs sleep warm in their baskets, 
Safe from the darkness and snow; 

All the beasts in our Christian England 
Find pity wherever they go— 


# Yay ;—goods in our thrifty Englan 
lhose are only the homeless children Nay ;—goods in our thrifty England 


. : Are not left to lie and grow rotten 
Vho are wandering to and fro =, \ grow ten, 
: ve wandering } For each man knows the market value 


Of silk or woollen or cotton— 
But in counting the riches of England 
I think our Poor are forgotten. 


Look out in the gusty darkness— 

[ have seen it again and again, 
That shadow, that flits so slowly 

Up and down past the window pane :— 
It is surely some criminal lurking 

Out there in the frozen rain ? 


Our Beasts and our Thieves and our Chattels 
Have weight for good or for ill; 

But the Poor are only his image, 
Ilis presence, His word, His wii— 

And so Lazarus lies at our doorstep 
And Dives neglects him still. 





Nay, our Criminals all are sheltered, 
They are pitied and taught and fed; 
That is only a sister-woman 








We have but one observation to make; and this we do with some pain. 
Miss Procter candidly admits that the Protestant Refuges in London 
have never closed their doors to Roman Catholic wanderers as such. She 
further appeals to the charity of Protestants, on behalf of the very excel- 
lent institution for the benefit of which these pages have been published. 
This being so, would it not have been in better taste, had the bitter attacks 
on the Irish Established Church and Irish Protestant Missions been 
reserved for a more seasonable ocvasion? ‘To make an appeal to the 
pockets of Protestants, and, at the same time, attack their institutions, 
is, we fear, to give them credit for greater patience than many of them 
possess. 

The True Story of the Barons of the South: or, the Rationale of the 
American Conjlict. By I. W. Reynoips, Author of “The iNecords of 
Bubbleton Parish,’ &c. (Boston: Walker, Wise, and Co. London: 
Sampson Low and Co. pp. 240.)—The amiable purpose of this 
work—to which the Rev. Samuel J. May furnishes a preface—is to 
encourage the Northerns in America to make war with the South a 
Toutrance. “ A weak vacillating war,” says the writer, “ irritacing without 
subduing the South, and leaving the root of its antipathy undisturbed, 
would perpetuate our animosities and sow the seeds of interminable con- 
‘licts. But a vigorous and resolute war, with a regenerating principle at 
its base, with justice on its banner, with universal freedom for its aim, 
will renew and conciliate the South, while it vindicates the integrity of the 
nation.” This verbiage does not conceal the bloodthirsty purpose of tlre 
writer, who elsewhere says (the italics are his own), “this war must 
involve the subjugation, if not extirpation, of the Southern Barons,” Ze., 
f every Southern gentleman. But the war is really vo more for slavery 
on the part of the South than it is for emancipation on the part of the 
North. Is there any doubt that the Southern chiefs proposed to France 
and England that, if these two nations would consent to interfere in the 
contest, no more slaves should be imported into the territories of the 
South ; and all children born of slaves within the same territories should 
be free, after a certain date; or is there any doubt whatever that these 
terms would now be accepted by the South, if thev were allowed to 
govern themselves? The war is a war for empire on the part of the North; 
and no amount of denunciation of others or self-praise can hide the 
fact. 

Of works issued in periodical parts, we have received: The Boys’ Own 
Library. No. 14. (S. O. Beeton.)—— Beeton’s Book of Garden Manage- 
ment. Part iX..-—A new and corrected edition, No. 1 of Beeton’s Penny 
Dictionary.— Beeton’s Book: of Home Pets. Parts XVIII. and XIX.—— 
Beeton’s Lictionary of Universal Information Part XLIII.——Beeton’s 
dlluminated Family Bible. Part X. Routledge’s Illustrated Natural His- 
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tory. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. Part XL. (Routledge, 

Routledge.) Barrington. By Charles Lever. (Chapman and Hall.) 
——*‘“ The Magnet Stories.” No. 26: Deaf and Dumb. By Mrs. Webb. 
(Groombridge and Sons.) Orley Farm. By Anthony Trollope. With 
Illustrations by J. E. Millais. Part XVI. (Chapman and Hall.) 

We have also received: a pamphlet on Coast Defences and Naval War- 
fare. By Admiral Sir G. R. Sartorius. (James Ridgway).—Ldmund 
Burke: a Lecture. By the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, LL.D. (Dublin, 
Hodges, Smith, and Co.) Reports of the Majority and Minority of the 
Committee appointed February 4, 1861, to Examine the Condition and Policy 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. (Philadelphia: Collins). The 
Colony of New South Wales; its Agricultural, Pastoral, and Mining Capa- 


Varne, and 




















bilities. Compiled by the Commissioners of the Colonial Government. 
(J. Haddon). Cattle Management. By R.O. Pringle. (Lockwood and 
Co.) A second edition of A Letter to the Editor of the * Times” News- 


paper from Mrs. Henry Jodrell, Daughter of the late Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier, in Reply to an Attack upon her Father's Conduct of the Baltic Fleet. 
(James Ridgway). Count your Enemies and Economise your Expenditure. 
By Walter Bagshot, (James Ridway).—— Notices, Historical and Miscel- 
laneous, concerning the (Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square. (Robert 
Cocks). Descriptive Catalogue of the Collection of Products and Manu- 
JSactures contributed by the Colony of Western Australia to the International 
Kehibition of 1862. (Published by the London Commissioners). 








PERIODICALS AND MAGAZINES. 

“MHE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP on his way through the World ” 

in the Cornhill Magazine for this month, are more than usually 
amusing. Gentle Mrs. Brandon—the lady who, as Dr. Goodenough 
remarks, “ has every virtue except her h’s ”—actually hocuses Hunt with 
chloroform, and gets from him the bill which might have worked Philip 
such woe. “At the Great Exhibition” is apparently written by Mr. 
Thackeray, who admits that there is one thing in the Exhibition “ really 
great,” viz., its picture gallery. ‘‘Courts Martial” is a heavyish review of 
the Robertson trial. From it the writer draws the following con- 
clusion : 

The truth is—and the history of courts-martial supplies the strongest evidence 
of it—that the advantages in respect of promptitude, clearness, and spbstantial 
justice are all ou the side of professional assistance. A case which wotld occupy 
a court-martial for a week, would be disposed of at the Old Bailey in a day. 
One great reason of this is, that haggling and quibbling, and the introduction 
if technicalities, is the fault, not of experience, but of ignorance. Let any one 
go into a county court, and compare the rate at which a case which interests 
the parties is tried there, with the rate at which it would be tried in Westminster 
Hall. He will find that an ignorant, ill-educated attorney—in proportion to his 
ignorance and want of education—will raise more technical points, and get into 
a greater number of irrelevant altercations with the witnesses and with his anta- 
gonist, in a single trial, than any six of the leading counsel at Westminster in a 
whole term. 








‘‘May: In Memoriam” is a somewhat rambling tribute to the memory 
of the late Count Cavour. A cynical friend of the writer thus contrasts 
pictures of vice and virtue which are daily before the eyes of all 
Londoners : 

Right and wrong, and virtue and vice, what make you of them? To tell you 
the truth, I have never been able to make much—of one or the other. Be an 
honest man certainly, if you can; only do not be too sure that honesty will 
pay. My pastor (who has been egregiously victimised all his life by missionary 
societies and other swindlers) assures me that honesty is the best policy even in 
this world. Is he, are you, quite satisfied that it is the best? Why, there, for 
instance, is Louise, in her natty little brougham, and Betsy, the maid-of-all- 
work at the ‘“ Saracen’s Head’’—boih of whom you know by headmark, I 
assume? Which of them has made the better bargain? Betsy grinds from 
morning to night, has seldom a spare moment to wash her face, and gets four 
hours sleep in the twenty-four. Louise—but you know what is like, and 
how she lives? ‘Tis an eminently lovely face, pure and clear as the lily, each 
f i finely articulated as a Greek face by a Greek sculptor. 
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feature delicately <¢ 








. nembarrs + she evine ists: Sisnaiike anak ae 

Her manner is set unembarrassed ; she evinces as little timidity and as 
little pretension as a duche She is by nature perfectly unaffected,—simple, 
,\d-humoured, and sweet-tempered. The bright eve is frank and fearless, and 


not disturbed OV 


“visionary woe;” and the placid content of the mouth 
betrays 90 haunting regret. ‘The paths of virtue are paths of easantness, un- 
doubtedlv; but with these facts before me—in view of Louise’s moire antique, 
d imperfectly washed petticoats—I am well 
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devil in the mear Louise. 
have ceased to invite | Iie bas no longer the entré 2 
Even on this further division of the subject | have neither heart nor will, my 
Heaven alone can treat the text 
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poor Louise, to sermonise you at length. 
aright. 

Mr. Thackeray has now worked out the subject of spirit-rapping in his 
third Roundabout paper—for which we are thankful. 

A. K. H. B. gives us in Fraser's Magazine another of his suggestive 
but melancholy papers headed “ Going On.” ‘The very best of us when 
we have gone are but missed for a very short time, preaches the essayist: 

As you go on, you will come to understand how well you can be spared from 
this world. You remember Napoleon’s axiom, that No man is necessary. There 
is no man in the world whom the world could not do without. There are many 
men who, if they were taken away, would be missed; would be very much 
missed, perhaps, by more or fewer human beings. But there is no man but 
what we may say of him that, useful and valuable as he may be, we might, 
sooner or later, with more or less difficulty, come to do without him. The 
country got over the loss of Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington ; it 
misses Prince Albert yet, but it is getting over his absence. I do not mean to 
say that there are not hearts in which a worthy human being is always remem- 
bered, and always migsed; in which his absence is felt as an irreparable loss, 
making all life different from what it used to be. But in the case of each, these 
hearts are few. And it is quite fit that they should be few. If our sympathy 
with others were as keen as our feeling for ourselves, we should get poorly 
through life: with many persons, sympathy is only too keen and real as it is. 
But though you quite easily see and admit that human beings can be spared 
without much inconvenience, when you think how the State comes to do without 
its lost political chief, and the country without its departed hero, you are some= 
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what apt, till growing years have taught you, to cherish some lurking belief 
that you yourself will be missed, and kindly remembered, longer and by more 
people than you are ever likely to be. A great many clergymen, seeing the 
strong marks of grief evinced by their congregation as they preach their fare- 
well sermon before going to another parisb, can hardly think how quickly the 
congregation will get over its loss; and how soon it will come to assemble 
Sunday by Sunday with no remembrance at all of the familiar face that used to 
look at it from the pulpit, or of the voice it once was pleasant to hear. Let no 
man wilfully withdraw from his place in life, thinking that he will be missed so 
much that he will be eagerly sought again. If you step out of the ranks, the 
crowd may pass on; the vacant space may be occupied; and you may never be 
able to tind your place any more. There are far more men than there are holes, 
and all the holes get filled up. Who hastily resigned a bishopric? who in 
dudgeon threw up an Attorney-Generalship? who (thinking he could not be 
spared) abdicated the Chancellorship? And did not each of these men find out 
his mistake? The holes were filled up, and the men remained outsiders ever 
afterwards. There is a very striking story of Hawthorne’s, analysing the motives 
and feelings of a man who, in some whim, went away from his house and his 
wife, but went no farther than the next street, and lived there in disguise for 
many years, all his relatives fancying him dead. And the eminent American 
shows, with wonderful power, how a human being so acting may make himself 
the outlaw of the universe. It needs al! your presence, all your energy, all your 
present services, to hold vou in your place in life, my friend. There are certain 
things whose value is felt through their absence; but I think that, as a general 
rule, a man can make his value felt only by his presence. 

Mr. Ruskin contributes some short essays on Political Economy similar 
to those which appeared a little time ago in the Cornhil/, and of which 
we felt bound to express an opinion by no means flattering. ‘* The 
International Exhibition ” is a lively article, chiefly made up from the 
gossip of the daily newspapers, and by no means very correct in its 
statistics : 

We must not leave the building without noticing that part devoted to the 
physical wants of the visitors. We are not sure that the Commissioners have 
acted wisely in setting apart the enormous space of 116,080 square feet for this 
purpose; but having decided that the million should have dinners as well as 
light refreshments, they were obliged to devote a large area for the purpose. 
This is equally divided, one half being in the hands of Messrs. Veillard and Co., 
of Paris, the other of Messrs. Morrish and Co., of Liverpool. Each firm has 
paid 30,0002. for the privilege of feeding the multitude. Besides this primary 
outlay, the stock laid in is enormous. The cellars are comfortably filled with 
2000 —s ale and 100,000 bottles of wine, from modest vin ordinaire to—if 
not the prmmest, at all events the dearest—Rhine and Burgundy wines. 

Each firm has paid 15,000/., not 30,000/, for the privilege of feeding the 
multitude. 

The illustrations of London Society for June are wonderfully good, and 
much more varied than usual. We wish we could transfer to our columns 
the pictorial sketches of the “Two Mediums” thus described in print: 

These be your prophets. That man in the built-up stock is in reality a 
solemn idiot, coarse, uneducated, vulgar, but with all the conceit, assurance, 
and low shrewdness of an overpowering humbug. The very heaviness of his 
impudence is deceiving. His trickery is concealed under a cloak of passiveness. 
Hlis face betrays nothing. His hypocrisy is a dull, stagnant pool which detec- 
tion cannot stir. You feel at once that this is no conjuror; and when he does 
anything wonderful, the credulous say, ‘“‘ This is a Jump to be acted upon by 
extraneous influences—an unconscious agent—in fact, a medium.” So the 
credulous, hunting after a new sensation, are gulled by a solemn humbug. The 
younger one is of another type. The nature of the fox is partially hidden by a 
veil of moroseness. This is a sullen fellow, who would revel in deception, who 
would deceive others until he deceived himself. He looks gloomy enthusiast 
enougli to lose what little brains he possesses and cut his throat some day. 
Ilere we have the medium of the private circle, the medium who raps out mes- 
sages from his mother, who was buried only yesterday; the medium who is so 
impressed by the sentences he bungles out on the paper that he comes to believe 
himself capable of doing what he pretends to do. He is the type of the disciple 
that the impostor and the quack send forth into society to give an air of truth- 
fulness and innocence to the grossest and most blasphemous delusion that ever 
turned the heads of mankind in any age or time. 

The late University Boat-race is well described and capitally described. 


EDUCATION, THE DRAMA, 
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| 
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The Dublin University opens with an article on “ Homer and his Trans- 
lators,” to be continued in the next. “An Adventure at Shakespeare’s 
Birth-place” contains a curious account of a meeting with a personage 
who afterwards became sufficiently famous or infamous: 


Having undergone the usual preparatory conversation with the good lady, we 
proceeded upstairs to the room in which the immortal poet is said to have first 
seen the light of life; and when I pointed out the cause of the darkened aspect 
of the walls, the Italian held up his hands in mute astonishment. 

“ And is it possible,” said he, as he minutely examined some of the signatures 
to which his attention had been especially directed, ‘‘ that all these names have 
been written by the individuals themselves ?” 

* Every one,’’ I replied. 

“There is not a white spot to be seen!” exclaimed the signor. ‘‘ What is one 
to do who wishes to find a spot for his name ?” 

** Well, sir,” said the lady, ‘there are instances in which names have been 
expunged to make room for others.” 

“I suppose,” he remarked, ‘‘ people are generally careful to leave untouched 
the signatures of illustrious personages ?” 

“ Yea,” said she, ‘everybody seems considerate on that point. Observe, here 
are the names of Sir Walter Scott, Washington Irving, Professor Wilson, and 
many other great literary gentlemen; whilst there you will find some of a dif- 
ferent sort—naval heroes, celebrated soldiers, patriots, and so forth. Now, if 
you look this way, you will see Louis Napoleon !” 

If a shot had been suddenly fired into that peaceful retreat it could not have 
produced a more signal effect on the nervous system of my Italian companion 
than was caused by the mention of that all-powerful name. 

‘‘ Louis Napoleon !” he exclaimed, the healthy hue of his countenance chang- 
ing to one of livid whiteness. ‘ Where can I see that name?” 

‘‘ There it is, sir.” 

“Did you not say,” he inquired, ‘that names are sometimes erased to find 
room for others ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; but not illustrious persons.” 

“ T]lustrious !’’ he cried, in a tone of indignation; and deliberately expunged 
the signature to write his own on the same spot. I gently remonstrated, and 
asked him whence his animosity towards the Emperor of the French at such a 
moment. 

“Toute & l’heure!” said he; “‘ you shall know by-and-by;” and we quitted 
the humble tenement which now bore an additional and peculiar interest from 
the strange incident described. 


The narrator is awakened at early dawn by a violent explosion at the 
back of the house, and rushing out with his host who had armed himself 
with a revolver: 


We observed our friend, the Italian, coming towards us from a field at some 
little distance from the house. 

‘What is the matter, signor?” inquired our host. ‘‘ Nothing serious I hope; 
but whence that astounding noise ?” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Messieurs,” said he with the most perfect nonchalance: 
“T was only testing the force of a shell which 1 brought with me as a speci- 
men, and I had hoped I was too far from the mansion to cause any disturbance.” 

We expressed our surprise at his experimentalising at such an unseemly hour; 
and he quickly replied, that he was glad of an opportunity to do so before the 
household was stirring. In order to gratify our curiosity, and to satify our 
minds that the Italian had given us the correct version of the thunderous noise 
which had frighted us from our propriety, we hastened a few paces back with 
him to the spot whence he had come, and we there found the fragments of a 
shell, sufficiently terrifying in their dimensions to account for the alarming 
sound. 

The experimentalistin shell practice proved to be M. Felice Orsini, who had 
come to Birmingham to purchase the grenades with which he afterwards 
made such unholy havoc in the streets of Paris. 

We have also received: The Ecclesiologist. The Technologist——The 
Ladies’ Companion. The Boy's Own Magazine. The Englishwoman’s 
Domestic Magazine. The Gardener's Weekly Magazine—Every Boy's 
Magazine. The Paris Elegant and Journal of Fashion. Kingston's 
Magazine for Boys. Bentley's Miscellany.—-The National Magazine. 
-—The North of England Magazine-——The Exchange——The Lclectic 
Review.——Le Follet. 
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MUSIC, ART, SCIENCE, &c. 





EDUCATION, 


A Manual of Englisi: Literature, and of the History of the English 
Language, from the Norman Conquest. With Numerous Specimens. 
By George L, Crark, LL.D., Professor of History and of English 
Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. London: Griffin, Bohn, 
and Co. . 

L AVING ALREADY NOTICED in these columns at very 

considerable length the larger and more comprehensive work 
upon which that before us is based, we need now say but few words. 

Of Professor Craik’s original work we spoke very highly ; and the 

volume before us, though written for less learned readers, merits 

equal praise. Professor Craik has specially designed it for the use 
of students in the competitive examinations, &e. Only the final 
section has been added, comprising the ‘* Literature of the Present 

Day.” In noticing Mrs, Browning’s “‘ Aurora Leigh,” Professor 

Craik altogether ignores its subtle but thoroughly transparent Sweden- 

borgianism, which explains much that is now so obscure. 

—— —— mB 
Elementary Lessons in English Etymology, with Copious Exercises. 

The Stems are arranged to Illustrate the Rules for Forming Derivative 

and Compound Words. Part I.: Separable Words. By O. Aten 


Ferris, formerly a Student in University College, London. (Simpkin, 
pp: 74.)—This is a thoroughly practical little 


Marshall, and Co. 


work, and one of the simplest introductions to English etymology 
that we have seen. The rules are short and clear, and the examples 
numerous and well chosen. 


JE UNDERSTAND that at and after Midsummer next the 
Stationers’ Grammar School, in Bolt-court, Fleet-street, will be 
thrown open to contributory scholars in the same way as Merchant 
Taylor's and other public schools of this class in London. Hitherto it has 
been purely a foundation school, restricted to the sons of the Livery of the 
Stationers’ Company. Although it has not been more than twelve 
months open, the demand for admission has been so great, that the 
Stationers’ Company, after duly providing for the wants of their own 
Livery, have, with great liberality, resolved on removing all restrictions 
to admission, and it will accordingly henceforth be open to any respectable 
applicant provided with a nomination from a member of the Court or the 
Common Council. The education given in the school is identical with 
that of the City of London School, on which it has been modelled, while 
the fees are somewhat less. Members of the company are entitled to 
priority of admission and to certain privileges on the foundation. 

The Public Schools Commissioners visited Winchester College on Thurs- 
day and Friday in last week, inspected the buildings, and orally examined 
the warden and head master of the college. The senior French master, 
M. Angoville, was also examined by the commissioners. 

The head mastership of the Bristol Cathedral Grammar-school has been 
conferred upon the Rev. Frederick Charles Skey, M.A., of Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
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Oxford.—Tlie vacant scholarships at Wadham College have been 
awarded to Mr. Robert Griffith, B.A., and Mr. Alfred Stowe, B.A., both 
scholars of Wadham College. At the same time, Mr. Murray, from 
Shrewsbury School; Mr. Sperling, from St. Paul’s School; and Mr. David 
Ker, commoner, of Queen’s College, were elected to scholarships. 

The examiners appointed by the electors to the Craven Scholarships 
give notice that an examination for the election of two scholars will be 
holden in the schools on Monday, June 23, and following days, at nine 
o'clock. The scholarships are open to all members of the university who 
have passen their final examination in one school at least, and have not 
exceeded the twenty-fourth term from their matriculation. Candidates 
are requested to call on Professor Conington, at 124, High-street, on 
Saturday, June 14, between twelve and one, bringing with them their 
classical testamur, their matriculation paper, and a certificate of good 
sr from the head, or, in his absence, the vicegerent of their college 
or hall. 

The Taylorian Scholar in German with French is Mr. Oswald Joseph 
Reschel, of Queen’s College, and the ‘Taylorian Scholar in French with 
Italian is Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, of Trinity College. 

The Rev. Dr. Pusey, the Regius Professor of Hebrew, has given notice 
that he will deliver the first four of a course of lectures on the Prophet 
Daniel, on Friday, June 6th (yesterday), Wednesday, the 18th, Thursday, 
the 19th, and Saturday, the 21st. 





Cambridge.—The Ckancellor’s gold medal, for the best English poem, 
has been adjudged to James Rhoades, Trinity College. The Camden 
gold medal, for the best exercise in Latin hexameter verse, to F. W. H. 
Myers, Trinity College. The Porson prize, for the best translation of a 
proposed passage from Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, or Beaumont 
and Fletcher, into Greek verse, to H. W. Moss, St. John’s College. 

The Members’ Prizes have been adjudged as under :—For bachelors 
(one only awarded)—to Herbert Mortimer Luckock, Jesus College. For 
undergraduates—Ist, A. Sidgwick, Trinity College; 2nd, A. Austen 
Leigh, King’s College. 

Messrs. C. S. Foster, B.A., and H. M. Luckock, M.A., of Jesus College, 
have been elected for the vacancies in the Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarships. 
The fund under the willof Mr. Tyrwhitt, which returned a smaller amount 
of interest than was contemplated by that gentleman, when he directed 
150/. per annum to be divided, has been augmented by subscriptions. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Since our last notice, Meyerbeer’s 
grand four act opera, ‘Les Huguenots,” has been produced, with a 
cast remarkable for its strength, and the large number of artistes of 
established reputation engaged in its support. Of the leading lady, the 
accomplished Tietjens, we need only say that her Valentina is one of the 
most majestic impersonations of the lyric stage. In the secondary part 
of the Queen, Mile. Louisa Michal confirmed the favourable impression 
made two seasons since on the same boards. Mlle. Trebelli was highly 
successful as the Page. Sig. Vialetti represented the bluff old Huguenot 
soldier with wonderful power, and for the truculent character of St. Bris, 
it would be somewhat difficult to find a more efficient representative 
than M. Gassier. The part of /aou/, assigned in the bills to Sig. 
Giuglini, was undertaken by Sig. Armandi, and truth compels us to 
say, the young cavalier neither suited him nor he it. The per- 
formance of the opera was, therefore, as a whole, less satisfactory than 
many others that have preceded it. As at present there are large 
resources at Her Majesty’s Theatre, the director has acted wisely in 
bringing forward a “ man of mark and likelihood ” to take the characters 
of Sig. Giuglini seeing that this popular tenor is now so little to be 
depended upon. “Il Trovatore” on Saturday evening with Sig. 
Naudin as Manrico, and Mr. Santley as the Count, was what 
may in strictness be termed a decided hit. Sig. Naudin’s organ 
is both powerful and sweet, and as to Mr. Santley he is in point 
of voice far superior to Sig. Giraldoni, and but little inferior to him 
in dramatic energy. Mlle. Tietjens, who is scarcely ever out of voice, 
invested her impersonation of Leonora with a degree of passion that called 
forth constant expressions of approval. The well-known aria, “ Tacea 
la notte,” was given with great dramatic power, and the “Di tale 
amor,” more elaborate in design, was rendered with a facility attained 
to by few. Although the music of Azucena is undisputably too low for 
the register of Mlle. Trebelli, yet her impersonation of the character ex- 
hibited in a most advantageous light the great merits of the mezzo soprano 
singer. In the “Stride la vampa” and in the duet “‘Un momento” she 
afforded abundant evidence of her great intelligence as an actress, and of 
her natural abilities as a singer of a most excellent school. On Thursday 
“ Semiramide,” with the Sisters Marchisio, was announced to be for the 
last time this season. 
Hanover Square.—On Monday evering the sixth concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society was given with the following programme: 








Parr I. 
PMIONIS HE HOt (NOS) sstsencekassssesunsceccsencsssvassnecssecccsa Haydn. 
Aria, ** With verdure clad,” Mile. Tietjens (** Creation”)..... Haydn. 
Concerto in D minor, pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé............ Mendelssohn. 
Aria, ‘‘ Che pur aspro,” Mlle. ‘Tietjens (** Il Seraglio”). Mozart. 
Overture, ** The Ruler of the Spirits” ........scsecsecsseseeeseseeee Weber. 
Parr If. 
PRUSEONIR TON SIMOP cicigdidssakcconcscac<aaaesasdesiancsstesdsesebecicces Beethoven. 
vp ; prtensnesenes 
Lieder fi gpa "0 7 Mlle. Tietjens........000 Seethoven. 
Concerto violin (Herr Becker) .........cssssscssesscssssseecsseesens David. 
RRR RGRER ee OARIIONEN 5c gcc cccvanscassessarnceraseadisaseunancnas Beethoven. 


Naydn’s symphony, although not so well known as many others by the 
same master, is, nevertheless, one of his most charming works. Orchestral 
composition has become more complicated since this inventor of sym- 
phony wrote; but for clearness of design and brilliancy of colouring, the 
great archetype has not yet been surpassed. Mendelssohn’s concerto 
could not have been entrusted to better hands than Mr. Hallé’s. Nothing 
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can exceed the beauty of the slow movement. The melody is one 
of those characteristic lovely plaints that are nowhere surpassed. 
Their phraseology and pensive sweetness are entirely their own. This 
beautiful theme, introduced by the violins, is responded to by the piano, 
which then repeats the original strain, while the latter in its subsequent 
development is enriched and supported by those delicate graces of accom- 
paniment which the author himself so charmingly employed. The finale, 
all brilliancy and animation, demands executive acquirements of the 
highest order. This, and the first allegro, were interpreted by Mr. Hallé 
with that grandeur and fluency for which his style is distinguished ; 
while the pathetic eloquence of the andante was beautifully evolved by 
his expressive touch and accentuation. All the vocal selections may be 
regarded as triumphs, as Mlle. Tietjens was recalled at the termination 
of each. The fault—the only fault—of the programme consisted in its 
length, as it occupied more than three hours in getting through. Dr. 
Bennett was enthusiastically welcomed by perhaps the largest audience 
of the jubilee season. 

Exeter Hatu.—Rarely, very rarely, is so grand a performance of 
“ Elijah” given in this country as that which has taken place during 
the past week. Mme. Lind-Goldsclimidt some time since generously 
profferred the proceeds of three sacred performances in aid of deserving 
and needy institutions. The oratorio pre-named was selected to benefit 
the Royal Society of Musicians and its relative the Royal Society of 
Female Musicians, who will equally divide the largess of the philanthropic 
prima donna. It were difficult, indeed, to describe without exaggeration 
and hyperbole the almost unprecedented effects produced upon the hearts 
and minds of the assemblage which occupied every part of the large hall— 
effects resulting from the combined powers of language and music which 
no single art, even in its greatest and highest manifestations, could by 
possibility equal. A short week since Haydn’s “Creation,” in point of 
execution, was the theme of general admiration. “ Elijah,” however, 
demands much rarer qualities from the singer. No such opportunities 
for ad captandum vocal display as “ With verdure clad” or ‘On mighty 
pens” are to be met with—no such graceful prettiness as the duet for 
Adam and Eve. The music allotted to the soprano in the engrossing 
work of Mendelssohn is of a far deeper meaning and a far loftier beauty 
than anything revealed by the imagination of Haydn. Moreover, the 
difficulty of imparting to it all the effect of which it is capable is in pro- 
portion to its intrinsic excellence. Instance the duet between the widow 
and £lijah, which requires an equal power of expressing passionate grief and 
heartfelt emotion, and this must be realized by almost imperceptible gra- 
dations, from the first imploring appeal of the anxious and bereaved woman 
to the outburst of thankful joy when, through the prophet’s intercession, her 
child is restored to life, and she exclaims—transported by a glowing and 
a new-born faith—‘ Now, by this I know that thou art a man of God.” 
A little farther on stands forth one of the grandest oratorio songs ever 
written, and, if the term dramatic may be a permissible one as applied to 
sacred compositions, “ Hear ye, Israel,” is dramatic in the highest sense. 
Then again, the inscrutable revelation of Jehovah made by an angel to 
the highly-favoured prophet concluding with the words, ‘‘ Thy face must 
be veiled, for He draweth near,” is surrounded with a solemnity peculiarly 
itsown. Not, however, to glide insensibly into the many extraordinary 
points of “ Elijah,” it is quite evident that the correct execution of music 
of the :kind above referred to, depends upon gifts of an exceptional 
order, and if, in some instances, the physical powers of Mme. Gold- 
schmidt hardly obeys the impulses from within, it must be admitted 
that no artiste can or does approach this lady in the eflect pro- 
duced by her treatment of the elaborate composition throughout. Limita- 
tion of space prevents our dwelling at length upon the merits of the other 
performers. Miss Palmer, be it observed, gave a most musicianly read- 
ing of the music assigned to her; “O rest in the Lord,” met with its 
accustomed compliment, and Mr. Reeves, in “ Then shall the righteous,” 
was equally happy. The greatest weight of the solo work rests on the 
impersonator of the prophet hero, and as the shoulders of Mr. Weiss 
are sufficiently broad to bear it, and his voice is a thoroughly tractable 
one for the lyrical and declamatory task, we reiterate our opinion, that 
a grander performance of Mendelssohn’s greatest work is rarely, very 
rarely, heard in this country. The concerted music was distributed 
among Mme. Goldschmidt, Miss Cole, Miss Eyles, Miss Palmer, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Walker, Mr. 'T. Distin, and Mr. Lawler. The band and 
chorus, under Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, were composed of artistes thoroughly 
skilled in any work they undertake to perform. 

Sr. James's iaty.—Little, if any, novelty worthy of record resulted from 
the 86th Monday Popular Concert, saving Beethoven’s sonata in A minor, 
for violin and pianoforte, and the first appearance of Herr Laub, a violinist 
of considerable repute, who took part in the performance of it. Herr 
Pauer, it is true, introduced a fantasia of his tavourite master, Hummel 
--a wild incoherent composition, far more difficult to execute than 
charming to hear. Very little enthusiasm was created by Beethoven's 
‘« Adelaide,” although Mr. Sims Reeves sang it. The programme issued 
for the next meeting promises more attractive music, and among the 
executants the names of Herr Laub, Mr. Charles Hallé, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Herr Davidoff, the renowned violoncellist, stand prominently 
forth. 

This week has also included the grand orchestral concert of Mr. W. 
Cusins, at St. James’s Hall, principally noteworthy for the introduction 
of Professor Sterndale Bennett’s * Exhibition Ode,” performed under the 
composer’s direction ; and also of Auber’s grand march, written for the 
same oceasion. Herr Duffel’s second matinée of classical chamber music, 
on Tuesday, at Collard’s Rooms, met with a fair share of patronage. An 
extra matinée, by the conductors of the Musical Union at St. James’s 
Hall, had for its object chiefly the introduction of a pianist new to this 
country, Mlle. Caussemille, and another fresh comer in the vocal depart- 
ment, Mme. Honoré, from Moscow. Beethoven’s trio in D, a quartet by 
Hummel, and a violoncello solo (M. Davidoff), were prominent objects 
in the programme. Mr. Leslie’s choir have given an extra concert at 
Hanover-square. Dr. Wesley’s “In exitu Israel,” Mozart’s ** Ave Verum,” 
* The March of the Men of Harlech,* were repeated by “ general desire.” 
Miss Caroline Valentin’s matince musicale at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
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on Tuesday, was well patronised by the pupils and friends of the concert 
giver. At Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s last performance of pianoforte music 
Mr. Charles Hallé and Herr Joachim assisted. Miss Banks, Mr. Ten- 
nant, and Mr. Santley were also present to relieve the piano selections. 
Mr. Charles Hallé’s announced third ‘Beethoven Recital” attracted a 
large number of foreigners to St. James’s Hall; the grand sonata 
(Ov. 22), and the sonata in A flat (Op. 26), which contains the funeral 
march, elicited strong marks of approbation. Half a score more meetings 
of a similar character might be added to these, but we cannot speak con- 
fidently of their merits, not being personally ubique. 


CONCERTS FIXED FOR JUNE. 
MONDAY, 9 oceooves Hanover-square.—Mr. R. Blagrove’s Annual. 8 
Exeter Hall —Grand Exhibition Concert. 8. 
St. James's Hall.—Monday Popular. 8. 
Hanover-square.—M. Thalberg’s Matinée. 2. 
eine St. James's Hall.—Musical Union. 3.30 
Collard’s Rooms.—Mr. Aptommas’s Harp Recital. 
WEDNESDAY, 11.,.St. James's Hall.—Musical Society of London. 8. 
THURSDAY, «St. James's Hall. —Mr. Tennant. 8. 
Fripay, 15 .........5t. James's Hall.—Mr. Charles Hallé’s Fourth Beethoven Recital 
Hanover-square.—Mr. Molique’s Annual. 2. 
St. James's Hall —Vocal Asso iation. 8. 
Hanover-square.—Miss Steele's Annual. 8. 
SATURDAY, 14..,...S8t. James's Hall —New Philharmonic Rehearsal. 
Hanover-square.—Miss Fosbrooke. 8 
MONDAY, 16....0000 St. James's Hall.—Monday Popular. 8, 
Hanover-square.—Philharmonic Society. 8 
eonies St. James's Hall.—Musical Union. 
Hanover-square —Mr, Charles Salaman’s Evening. 8. 
St. James's Hall.—New Philharmonic. 8. 
Hanover-square.—Mr. Heury Leslie's Choir. 8. 
St. James's Hall.—Mr. Charles Halle’s Fifth Beethoven Recital. 
St. James’s Hall. —Mme. Sainton Dolby. 8 
St. James's Hall—Monday Popular. 8 
Crystal Palace.—Handel Festival. 
St. James's Hall —Musical Union. 3 
Collard’s Rooms.—Mr. Aptommas’s H 
WEDNESDAY, 25...Crystal Palace.—Handel Festival. 
THURSDAY, 26......8t. James's Hall—Herr Kuhe. 3 
Hanover-square.—Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir. 8.30. 
FRIDAY, 27 ....0000 Crystal Palace.—Hanidel Festival. 
SATURDAY .. St. James's Hall.—Mr. Charles Hallé’s Sixth Beethoven Recital. 8. 
Monpay, 30.........5t. James3’s Hall. —Mr. Benedict's Annual. 
St. James's Hall.—Monday Popular. 8 
Hanover-square.—Philharmonic Society. 8. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
HE LATEST THEATRICAL RUMOUR is that Mr. Boucicault has 
taken Drury Lane Theatre for a short campaign. We give it, as we 
receive it, vouching nothing for its truth. 

A very capital little drama, adapted from the French by Mr. George 
toberts, has been produced at the St. James’s Theatre under the title of 
“ Forty Winks.” ‘The incident is one that has given the hint for more 
than one dramatic imbroglio, though it has the slight drawback of being 
not very probable. A gentleman who has come to town to see the Exhi- 
bition goes to a ball at the house of a rich widow, and, wearied by the 
tedium of his journey in (wicked adapter!) the express train of the 
Eastern Counties Railway, he falls asleep upon a sofa. Awaking 
at four in the morning, he finds the ball at an end, and him- 
self apparently alone in the deserted saloons. Not so, however: 
the lady of the house has also fallen asleep, and the hostess and her guest 
find themselves in an embarrassing situation. There is no escape for the 
gentleman, for the key of the house is in the charge of thé butler. The 
only resource, therefore, is to sit up chatting all night; and the result of 
that is that the widow accepts her enforced tenant for the night as her 
partner for life. Those who know anything of the ingenuity of French 
intrigue as developed on the stage will easily understand how a very 
witty and sparkling little piece might be constructed out of these mate- 
rials, Certain it is, that that is the consummation arrived at here, and 
that it affords an excellent opportunity for displaying the best qualities 
of those clever artistes Miss Herbert and Mr. George Vining. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society have just voted the sum of 100 guineas 
to the relatives of the late Mr. Perry, in acknowledgement of the long and 
valuable services rendered by him to the S ciety. : : 

At the last representation of the “Juive” at the opera, the actors 
placed upon the stage a bust of Halévy, which had just been presented 
to them by the illustrious composer’s widow. That happy idea was 
greeted by a thunder of applause, and from all sides were thrown 
bouquets and garlands of flowers, which were placed upon the head of the 
bust. By thus paying homage to the memory of the ‘author of so many 
chefs-@auvre, Paris has only followed the example of Marseilles, which 
city was the first to publicly honour on the stage both the writer and his 
work. 

Much conjecture still exists with reference to Mr. Santley’s appearance 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre after so successful a début at the other house. 
Strong report, however, says that the whole Italian corps lyrique threat- 
ened to “ strike” if the English barytone were to be inzorporated with 
them. If this be in the smallest degree true, the talk about art being 
of no country is mere moonshine. ; 

The great full rehearsal of the Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, 
under Mr. Costa, will take place on Saturday, 21st June, commencing at 
eleven o'clock. The choruses in the first part of the rehearsal will com- 
prise those known as single choruses, the second part (which is expected 
to commence about two o'clock) will consist of double choruses from 
“Deborah,” “Solomon,” and “Israel in Egypt.” The list of principal 
vocalists engaged for this Festival is unusually strong, including the names 
of Mile. Tietjens, Mme. Rudersdorff, Mme. Lemmens Sherrington, and Miss 
Parepa, Mme. Sainton Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss. Mr. Santley, 
and Signor Belletti. They will all take part on the great rehearsal day. 
Several interesting acoustical experiments have lately been made to test 
the effect of the new roof thrown over the orchestra. These have been 
attended with marked success. Single voices and instruments have been 
heard at the extreme end of the central transept with asmuch distinctness as 
in a small concert room. In one instance a conversation was kept up 
with a little child placed at the back of the orchestra with perfect ease. 
The increase in the powerful tones of the great organ, with its additional 

thirty-two feet pedal pipes, is really astonishing, and justifies the most 
sanguine anticipations in respect of the Festival. A large number of 
applications for tickets have been received during the last few days from 
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the Continent, and from various parts of the country, from persons coming 
to London for the Agricultural Show, who also intend availing them- 
selves of the opportunity for attending the Festival. It is anticipated 
that the number of Germans and other foreigners attending the Palace 
during the Festival week will far exceed those on any former occasion. 


Mapam Tussaup’s.—This exhibition has been put into complete order 
for the Whitsun holidays, and all votaries of pleasure, who delight in 
strange sights, will do well to go and inspect what the zeal of the pro- 
prietor has done for their gratification. There is an interminable collec- 
tion of effigies. Those which represent departed rank, dignity, and 
grandeur have been reclothed, and it would almost seem that the tailors 
and dressmakers of the last four centuries have been resuscitated to 
clothe the effigies of those who represent the originals, once their cus- 
tomers. Dumolard, the murderer of some score of helpless women, has 
obtained his niche, and may be contemplated without danger in the 
“Chamber of Horrors.” He there reigns the facile princeps of kindred 
villainy, whose atrocity is almost innocence in comparison with his crimes. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ART AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

HE SOUTH KENSINGTON AUTHORITIES certainly have the 
drollest way imaginable of carrying out their plans of educating 

the people in art. For the best part of a year we have heard of this 
exhibiton of art treasures to be got together from all the principal col- 
lectors in the kingdom—from the royal stores of Windsor and Bucking- 
ham Palace, from the City companies, and the Universities, and every 
other available source. Now that the exhibition is opened, we find 
assuredly a most magnificent array of splendid examples of art, placed 
in glass cases, as the saying is, “promiscuously,” without the slightest 
indication of what they are, or of what they are capable of teaching, 
unless it be the vast wealth of the owners, whose names only are 
appended. It would have been far better to have left this to conjecture 
than to have shown the works of art without any systematic plan of in- 
struction, and without any description. In several respects, too, the 
objects are jumbled together, enamels and Palissy ware, glyptics and 
metal-work, glass and metal-work, antique gold ornaments with china 
snuff-boxes of the last century, and so on; not t> mention many 
things which appear to have been thrust into the cases out of 
the way. If the staff of South Kensington Museum were not as numerous 
as we know it to be, there might be some excuse for all this confusion, the 
end of which there seems to be very little prospect of arriving at, for on 
inquiry we found no promise whatever of a catalogue for some time to 
come. ‘To those, therefore, who are not already connoisseurs, the exhi- 
bition is a mere blaze of fine things in every kind of art-work, from a 
miniature the size of your nail to the huge silver tea-urn lent by the Earl 
of Chesterfield, or the pair of large silver-gilt bottles from the Royal 
Plate-closet of Windsor. Those, however, who remember the Man- 
chester Exhibition will probably have fared better, for they would recog- 
nise a large number of objects which were intelligibly arranged there. 
We should not have felt any surprise if this exhibition had been avowedly 
under the same management as the International, where the rule has been 
disorder from the first; but, being under the especial direction of the 
Council on Education, whose mot d’ordre is “ system,” and whose office is 
the diffusion of popular instruction, we must say that this special exhi- 
bition is at present a gross instance of neglect of the very simplest means 
of instruction to be derived from such a marvellous collection of works of 
art, brought together necessarily at a very considerable expenditure ot 
public money. as ; 

Having thus expressed what we are quite sure the great majority of 
those who took advantage of the private view, afforded so obligingly by 
the Museum authorities, must have felt, we will do onr best to give some 
idea of the contents of the new court of the Museum, which is now first 
opened, and to which the public are to be admitted upon the same terms 
as to the other parts of the establishment. It was a happy thought to 
form such a collection as this of works of art not modern, that the oppor- 
tunity might be afforded of comparing the art-work of the present day, to 
be seen at its best in the International, with that of the old artist work- 
men—the great masters who left their colossal bronze statues to work 
upon the most delicate tracery of a personal ornament, or to paint some 
noble picture or piece of enamel. The comparison, we venture to say, 1s 
a lesson to the artists of to-day, and if they will but study these works, 
and be taught by them, another great purpose of the Exhibition will be 
answered. 

The examples of works in the precious metals are some of the most 
numerous in the collection. They have not, however, been so well 
selected as might be, for many very large pieces of plate are extremely 
common in style and coarse in work, and occupy tbe place of better 
things. The immense silver wine-coolers and vases, lent by the Duke 
of Rutland, Earl of Chesterfield, and others, have really no art-interest 
whatever, except as cautions to our workmen. Then the plate of the 
City Companies and Corporations is generally bad in style, though 
valuable and interesting to the antiquarians. : 

In this part of the exhibition we observe the same lamentable want ol 
selection which has rendered the International Exhibition more remark- 
able for the great number and size of the pictures and the sculpture than 
for the excellence of the examples. The corporation baubles, in the shape 
of swords of justice and maces, are poor apologies for the best goldsmitli's 
art, and most of them are of the commonest and worst taste of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Very few of the cups belonging to the 
city companies can be pointed out as examples of good art. That of the 
Broderers in gold we believe, the Vintners’ salt, the Mercers’ cup, an¢ 
their ton, with its beautifully-engraved carriage, are some of the best. 
The Goldsmiths’, of course, have the choicest things, though not exactly 
so astonishing as we expected from the source. ‘The finest art-work in the 
precious metals is to be seen in the ewer and salver, the latter especially, 
lent by Capt. Leyland—a superb work resembling thie style and touch ol 
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Benvenuto Cellini, and extremely fine in design. This is an example 
very little known; it comes, we believe, from Spain, and was once the 
property of Queen Christina. Baron James Rothschild’s ewer, of similar 
style, is perhaps superior in some points, and it would be difficult to say 
that it was iiot the work of Cellini’s master hand. Very excellent pieces 
will be found in the Duke of Manchester’s contribution and in those lent 
by the Earl of Home. The Duke of Hamilton, too, as the successor to 
much of the celebrated Mr. Beckford’s wealth, possesses many very beau- 
tiful and rare examples in this as in almost every other branch of orna- 
mental art; and a considerable proportion of these are to be seen in the 
Exhibition. 

The old college cups from Oxford and Cambridge, though so often 
seen, never lose their interest as genuine relics left to favourite A/ma 
Mater, by the men of note. In work, too, they are very curious and 
quaint in their antiquity, which is generally well accredited and of long 
descent. Some bear the opaline stone which was to detect poison in the 
cup by changing colour, like the Venetian glasses, which even burst in 
fragments at the touch of poison. The croziers of William of Wykeham 
(fourteenth century) and Bishop Fox (fifteenth century), treasured up 
by New College and Corpus Christi, are shown with the college cups. 
Both most interesting and well known examples of metal work with 
enamel. The ancient Celtic or Irish pastoral staffs are most interesting: 
the Duke of Devonshire lends the Lismore crozier, and there are two 
others of similar form lent by the Royal Irish Academy and St. Melis 
College. We may say of the collection of early Irish art in metal and 
enamel, that it illustrates this important link between the antique and 
the modern arts more completely than has ever been done at one view 
before. When the unique collection of antique glass, lent by Mr. Webb, 
and the specimens of Greek work in gold ornament and enamel, lent by 
Mr. Bale, and which lately came from the famous cabinet of M. 
Fould, are compared with the Celtic objects, we are enabled to see 
how direct was the teaching of the ancients, even in those rude days. 
Perhaps a period of art, even further back in antiquity, may be suggested 
by the rare examples of enamel work on glass in the Arabic lamps, which 
show that in the East these arts were practised in perfection, and taught 
to the Venetians, by whose hands these objects were probably wrought in 
the thirteenth century. We observed no Egyptian or Assyrian examples, 
but abundance of these are to be seen in the British Museum, some of 
which ought to have been placed here for comparison, and to point to the 
earliest source and birth of the arts. But this little point of education 
seems to have escaped the South Kensington directors. The examples of 
early glass-work are beyond precedent rare and beautiful in the Exhibi- 
tion. Connected with this subject, also, there is a remarkable collection 
of early majolica, as first taught by the Moors in Spain, and many very 
charming examples of Persian bottles, as they are called, from the 
patterns upon them. The later majolica of Italy, which became com- 
pletely artistic under the influence of the cinquecento period, and is often, 
for this reason, called ‘“ Raphael ware,” is also extremely well represented. 
The art of enamelling on metal may be studied, a3 we have already 
pointed out, from the Greek to- the painted work of the Limoges 
school, under the patronage of Francois Premier, and that of 
the Laudins and Noualhers of the eighteenth century, and even 
down to the later productions of the French artists of the last century. 
The examples of the different kinds of work—the earliest cloissonn¢, the 
champlevé, the translucent on chased metal, the painted, the @ paillettes, 
and the grisai//e, are all wonderfully fine, and several will be new to the 
generality of English connoisseurs. ‘There is one very curious piece, lent 
by Ali Soul’s College, apparently the cover of a nautilus-shaped cup, 
which, though not very old, is extremely good work, embracing three or 
four kinds of enamel work. It bears the jleur de /is and the griffin ram- 
pant, with chequers, but the history of it is not told. The Tenure-horn 
of the Ailesbury family is also one of the noticeable objects in enamel 
and ivory. A story is told of this horn—that when George III. visited 
the Marquis and was leaving the Hall, he turned suddenly round upon 
his host, and said, “ By-the-bye, Marquis, you’ve forfeited your estate” 
(he having forgotten to blow the Tenure-horn on the arrival and dépar- 
ture of the King, an act by which he held his lands), in an instant, how- 
ever, the Marquis reached down the horn and blew it loud and long before 
the King, and then breathless said, “I think not your Majesty.” But 
we must return to the ivories. The collection here is not very extensive 
or complete, though the earlier carvings in small groups, the diptychs, 
and the caskets, with the other tenure-horns, serve well to show the pro- 
gress of the art, which should have been further shown by some examples 
of later Flemish and French work 

That curious and most valuable kind of pottery called Henri Deux ware, 
which might be described as Damascene work in coloured clay, is seen to 
the greatest advantage. Never has sucha collection been brought together 
in any country. There are twenty-three pieces, one of which, Mr. 
Magniac’s ewer, is the finest in existence ; and these comprise all that are 
to be found in the kingdom. ‘Tie rest are only thirty as yet discovered, 
twenty-nine of which are in France and one in Russia. ‘Three very fine 
Pieces are seen for the first time publicly, and, as we think, surpass the 
superb candlesticks of Sir A. Rothschild. The owner of these treasures 
is too modest to allow his name to appear, but as the Yankees say, we 
“ guess ” there is only one person in England who can possess them, and 
he should be Mr. Andrew Fountaine, whose famed collection is as yet a 
sealed book to most of us. <A singular fact about this beautiful style is 
that the artist who invented it is unknown, though he was evidently : 
great genius in his way, and was specially patronised by Henri IL., and 
his mistress Diane de Poictiers. 

The Sevres chinashas evidently been a great point with the collectors of 
the Museum, and it is certainly a most magniticent display. Well may 
we excuse a man for making this, as Horace Walpole did, ‘ the passion of 
his soul.” 

Dresden china appears to be omitted, and several of the other kinds, ex- 
cept Chelsea and Worcester, of which there are fine examples. The progress 
of the art in England and abroad is therefore not completely shown. Tiere 
is scarcely anything also in Oriental porcelain. The cut crystal vessels, and 
the examples of glyptic art generally, are particularly fine, and some are 
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unique, as Mr. H. T. Hope’s ewer in sardonyx, splendidly mounted with 
enamel metal work grotesques; and Baron Rothschild’s antique cup in 
opal glass, wonderfully carved, and undercut in high relief with baccha- 
nalian figures—a work probably of Roman art. The royal collection of 
cameos and intaglii is also one of the greatest beauty and interest. The 
crystal and other boxes, in every material, and profuse in ornament, lent 
by several collectors, are a very fascinating feature in the Exhibition, 
though not very important as art. 

The miniatures will, perhaps, become as deeply interesting as we fully 
believe they are, but at present they are in a state of utter muddle, 
without a name beyond that of the lenders, which is the last thing we 
require to know. They are, however, a collection of unequalled beauty 
and extent. 


\ R. JOHN LEECH’S GALLERY proves to be far more successful than 
| we anticipated. We went thinking that no oil painting could improve 
those exquisite presentiments of young ladyhood, and boy-manhood, and 
harmless borhommie of old gentlemen of the right sort, and glorious foppery 
of the curled darlings of the Guards, and inglorious snobbery of the swells 
of the wrong sort, that friend Punch’s bright mirror holds up to our 
notice every week; but found to our surprise a bouquet and aroma thrown 
with a light and living touch over our old acquaintances. Beauty seemed 
sweeter, and ugliness more comical and unctuous—more satyrlike and 
rubicund; and the delicious bits of landscape and horses, more picturesque 
and fuller of pluck and mischief, and what artists call “devil” than ever 
in the black and white. Then there is something in the atmosphere of 
laughter that fills the room. This is notoriously infectious, and, one and 
all, the voice of delight and praise to the artist was loud and hearty. 
The originals have been enlarged by the elastic process and transferred 
to canvas, then receiving the few touches of sketchy colour which Mr. 
Leech has thrown in with a feeling as masterly as he has ever displayed 
in his inimitable work with the point. Go, say we to the great British 
Lion, and enjoy a good roar. It will add years to your life and not make 
your shadow the less. 

The Louvre has just been enriched by a magnificent full-length 
portrait of Phillip 1V. of Spain, by Velasquez. A large grey dog is 
reposing at his feet, and the background is a landscape. This picture, 
which cost 23,000 frances, is placed near the famous “ Beggar Boy” of 
Murillo. 

M. Ingres contradicts the report that the Emperor Napoleon had pur- 
chased his painting of “ Jesus in the midst of the Doctors.” 

Dublin is to have its Crystal Palace, it is said. A company has been 
formed, of which the directors are forty of the most influential and 
active noblemen and gentlemen in the city, with the Duke of Leinster as 
chairman, and Mr. Benjamin Lee Guinness as vice-chairman. Mr. Guin- 
ness, a short time ago, purchased the fields called the Coburg Gardens, at 
the south side of Stephen’s-green, containing about fifteen acres. This 
ground is to be converted into a winter garden, in the centre of which the 
palace is to be erected at a cost of 50,0007. The building is to contain a 
large concert-hall and galleries for the exhibition of works of art and art- 
manufacture. 

The Royal Scottish Academy Exhibition, which has lately closed, 
has been on the whole successful. The day season-ticket holders were 
nearly 4000. For the evening exhibition considerably above 1000 season 
tickets were issued. During the day more than 18,000 visitors paid for 
checks, and in the evening about 19,500. Catalogues sold—during the 
day, 7913; and in the evening, 2626. ‘The sales this year exceed those of 
last year by nearly 2000/. 

The evening visitors to the Royal Academy Exhibition have not been 
sO numerous as we expected. One evening scarce fifty people were in 
the rooms, although a large placard outside in Trafalgar-square announces 
that the Exhibition is open, and at the reduced charge of 6d. admission, 
and 6d. for the catalogue. The explanation probably is that it takes time to 
make the fact known to the large class for whose benefit the change has 
been made, and just now the attraction is at the Great International 
Show. We have full faith that the public will not neglect to appreciate 
the liberality of the Academy. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

TFOOLOGICAL.—May 27 ; Prof. Huxley, F.R.S., V.-P., inthe chair. Mr. 

4 A. R. Wallace gave an account of his recent visits to various parts of 
New Guinea and the adjoining islands, in search of Paradise birds, and 
of the success that he had met with in the different localities. The birds 
of this group, of which he had obtained specimens personally or through 
his collectors, were (besides the new Standard-wing discovered in 
Batchian, and named by Mr. Gray, Semioptera Wallacii) only five in 
number, namely, the three true Paradise birds, Paradisex apoda, papuana, 
and rubra, the King bird Cicinnurus regius, and the Se/eucides alba; and 
this after five different expeditions to various localities reported 
to be favourable for the purpose. Mr. Wallace concluded his nar- 
rative with some remarks on the geographical distribution of the 
family Paradiseide, so far as it is at present known. Mr. Bart- 
lett exhibited a specimen of a trachea of a male Numida cristata 
taken from a bird that had lately died in the Society’s Menagerie, 
and pointed out the extraordinary way in which the extremity 
of the convolutions was received in a pouch formed for the purpose by the 
os furcatorium. Mr. Gould exhibited a specimen of a new bower-bird 
obtained by Mr. 8. T. Gregory in North-Western Australia. For this 
species, which was apparently the representative of the Chlamydera 
maculata of the Eastern coast in its particular district, Mr. Gould pro- 
posed the name Chlamydera guttata. Mr.'T. W. Wood made some remarks 
on pecularities in the habits of the pinnated grouse of North America 
(Tetrao cupido), as displayed by the birds living in the Society’s Gardens, 
and exhibited a drawing of the male bird in the attitude assumed while 
setting his feathers. 
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British Arcn®OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—May 28; J. J. Pettigrew, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., in the chair. Mrs.'Thomas Bateman of Lomberdale 
House, Yolgrave was elected an associate. The chairman read a letter 
he had received from Dr. R. R. Madden, in relation to the discovery of a 
large number of Cromlochs in the vicinity of Algiers. Dr. Madden has laid 
the particulars before the Royal Irish Academy, and he is now preparing 
a paper for the Association on the African Origin of these Monuments, 
connecting them with those of Phoenicia and some adjacent countries, 
which will be read in the course of next session. The Rev. ‘T. Wiltshire 
transmitted various flint implements discovered at Bridlington, Yorkshire. 
Many of these were patinated in a way which only a long series of years 
couldeffect, and, coupled with theirrude fabric, justified their being referred 
toa remote antiquity. Mr. Cuming produced two forged specimens of 
flint arrow-heads, and a discussion took place as to their mode of manu- 
facture and the persons by whom they had been executed, in which Mr. J. 
Wright, Mr. Planché, and the Chairman engaged. Mr. Cuming madea 
communication descriptive of Ancient Fibula, Roman, Irish, Scotch, &c., 
contributed by Mr. W. H. Forman. Upon these also a discussion ensued, 
and the Irish specimens were referred to a Danish origin. Mr. Cuming 
gave a description of various Leathern Vessels, the Borachio, Costral, 
Black-jack, and of one in the shape of a pistol exhibited by Lord Baston. 
Itis a remarkably fine specimen measuring nineteen inches in lengtb, and 
having the impression of a lock stamped upon it. It was dug up five or 
six miles from Amlwch, on the north-eastern side of Angiesey. It will 
be engraved in the Journal. Mr. C. H. Luxmore exhibited a curious 
specimen of Razor of the time of Elizabeth or James I., found at Manor 
House, Larkhall Lane, Clapham. The handle is of ebony and decorated 
with brass studs and circlets. Mr. Planché read a paper written by the 
Rey. C. H. Hartshorne, being a continuation of a former communication 
on the Household Expenses of Joanna de Valencia, Countess of Pembroke, 
in the 13th century. A discussion in regard to several items occupied the 
remainder of the evening. 

Royav Ixstrrution.—Monday, June 2, 1862; The Rev. J. Barlow, 
M.A., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. Mrs. Henry Bischofsheim, 
the Rev. W. R. Tilson Marsh, M.A., and Major Roger North, were elected 
members of the Royal Institution. The presents received since the last 
meeting were laid on the table, and the thanks of the members returned 
for the same. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEFK. 


MON. ......Reyal Geographical. &}. 

TUES. ......Royal Institution. 4. Rev. G. Butler, “On the Art of the Last Century. 
Medical and Chirurgical. 8}. 
Zoological. 9. 





Syro-Egyptian. 7}. Rev. Basil H. Cooper, ‘On the Dated Greek Proscynemata, 
found in Egypt; with especial reference to a hitherto unobserved phenomenon 
relating to them. 

WED. ......Royal Society of Literature. 8}. Mr. William Bollaert, * On Popol Vuh; or, Books 
_of the Ancient Ilistory of Guatemala.” 
Microscopical. 8 
Literary Fund. 3. 
Archxological Association. 83, 
...Royal Institution, 3. Dr. Lyon Playfair, “On Progress of Chemical Arts, 1851-62." 
Philological. 
Fui. ......Royal Institution. 8. Major-Genera! Sir H. Rawlinson, * On Cuneiform Writing, 
and the Way to Read it.” 

Astronomical, 8 

Sat. ......Royal Institution. 

Royal Botanic. 


THURS. 


Dr. T. Anderson, * On Agricultural Chemistry.” 


MISCELLANEA. 


T IS ANNOUNCED THAT S. C. HALL, Esq., F.S.A., will deliver 
his lecture on “ Personal Memories of the Most Illustrious Men aud 
Women of the Age,” at the Hanover Square Rooms this afternoon 
(Saturday), at 3 o'clock. The proceeds are to be applied to the benefit of 
the Royal’ Asylum of St. Ann’s Society, and having regard both to the 
worthiness of the object and the excellence of the lecture itself (which 
contains a vast fund of original and most amusing anecdote, and many 
life-like sketches of the celebrated persons introduced), we cannot doubt 
that the attendance will be very large. 

The programme of the Banquet to be offered to the representatives of 
the foreign press has been issued. It is described as “ to be given by the 
Members of the ‘ Savage Ciub’ and other Gentlemen connected with Lite- 
rature and Art, to the Representatives of the Foreign Press now in Lon- 
don.” It will take place at St. James's Hall, on Saturday, the 14th ins¢., 
at eight o'clock p.m. Chairman: James Lowe, Esq.; Vice-Chairmen: 
F. G. ‘Tomlins, Esq., George Cruikshank, Esq.; Stewards: J. Archer, 
Cc. H. Bennett, Leicester Buckingham, William Brough, E. Draper, 
C. Furtado, C. Kenney, John Hollingshead, John Oxenford, W. J. Prowse, 
Chas. W. Quin, F.C.S., J. German Reed, Alfred Bate Richards, 'T. Robert- 
son, G. L. M. Strauss, Ph.D., J. Triibner, A. G. Yapp, E. H. Yates, 
N. H. Woods, Andrew Halliday, W. B. Tegetmeier. In addition to these, 
the following gentlemen, among others, have already signified their inten- 
tion of being invitors: E. W. Bates, J. Belford, E. R. Bensley, Dion 
Boucicault, J. C. Brough, L. Brough, Francis ‘I. Buckland, George 

3uckland, Bayle Bernard, B. Chamberlin, Grattan Cooke, Stirling Coyne, 

John Crockford, Campbell Clarke, William Dalton, D. W. Deane, Dr. 
Dralle, E. D. Davis, Alfred Flwes, Edmund Falconer, A. Flinders, T. C. 
Foster, Herbert Fry, George Grossmith, Andrew Halliday, E. N. Hogarth, 
J. Jacobson, Dr. Juch, Horace St. John, James Kenney, J. G. Knight, 
J. Levy, W. M‘Connell, Ed. M‘Dermott, Sussex Milbanke, W. V. Morgan, 
Manuel Martinez de Morentin, Howard Paul, C. Pearson, G. W. Seavy, 
P. L. Simmonds, E. Sothern, W. B. Tegetmeier, H. N. Tooby, Godfrey 
Turner, C. S. Townsend, B. Webster, Washington Wilks, William Witson, 
J. A. Windham, 

On Saturday last, the 31st ult., the President of the Royal Society 
gave his second and last soirée for the season, at the rooms of 
the society, Burlington House. There was a very large attendance of 
persons eminent in the sciences and in letters, and many distinguished 
foreigners now visiting London were present. A large number of 
objects of interest, and of mechanism and processes, illustrating advances 
In science were exhibited. 
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The report of the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records states 
that the searches and inspections last year produced 818/. in fees, 
besides which 142 literary inquirers inspected records without pay- 
ment of fees and attended 1514 times. ‘The Government documents 
are in course of examination, and useless papers are converted into 
pulp; 55 tons of War-office papers, and 165 tons of Admiralty papers 
have thus disappeared. The calendars and indexes of State papers are 
proceeding ; itis a work of great labour and difficulty, but of the utmost 
service ; in fact, really throwing open the treasures of the office to the 
historical inquirer by making them more easily and better known. It is 
impossible to speak too strongly of the value of these printed calendars 
as pointing out the materials for the history of the periods to which they 
relate. The materials for the history of the reign of Henry VIII., which 
Mr. Brewer has with great pains brought together in the calendar now 
publishing, exceed in importance anything of the kind that has been 
published in this or any country. They throw a most vivid light on the 
religious, political, social, and financial preceedings of this reign, and 
afford a curious insight into the manners and customs of the time. The 
very sayings and doings of the sovereigns and statesmen on the Continent 
are recorded, and the most minute evidence is preserved by eye and ear 
witnesses of their words and actions. But it is not merely calendars and 
indexes that are being published ; five years ago the Master of the Rolls 
submitted to the Treasury his proposal for the publication of materials 
for the history of this country from the invasion of the Romans to the 
reign of Henry VIII, and already twenty-five volumes of chronicles and 
memorials of great importance and interest have been issued, and fourteen 
more are in the press, edited by gentlemen specially qualified for their 
task. It is to be regretted that until another block of the Record Reposi- 
tory shall be built, a large collection of these valuable public documents is 
necessarily deposited in houses in Chancery-lane, exposed to the risk of 
fire and otherwise unsafe, and occupying room of great value for offices 
or dwellings. 

The 21st annual meeting of the members of the London Library was 
held on Saturday last, the 31st inst., at 12, St. James’s-square—the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Clarendon, K.G., in the chair. ‘The following members 
were present: Dean of St. Paul’s, Lord Lyttelton, Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, Lord ‘Trimleston, Dr. Webster, Mr. F. Marx, Rev. T. P. Ouvry, 
Herman Merivale, C.B. The report stated that the income for the year 
ending the 30th of April was 2104/. 2s. 7d, and the expenditure 
1898/. 1s. 8d., leaving a balance at the banker's of 206/. 0s. 11d. The 
noble chairman congratulated the society upon the sound state of the 
finances, saying that the arrears of debt occasioned by the large expen- 
diture for books during the first eleven years of the library’s existence 
had been liquidated, and the expenditure of the year was now entirely met 
by the annual income. ‘The total expenditure in books and bookbinding 
in the twenty-one years just closed had been 20,000/. The amount so ex- 
pended last year (574/.) showed an increase upon the previous year of 126/. 
This was important, as the best test of the prosperity of the institution was 
the sum expended in adding to the real wealth of the library—the volumes 
on its selves. The number of members was kept up notwithstanding 
the many losses through death and withdrawal which the society had 
sustained in the course of 21 years. The majority of the new members 
were subscribers of 3/. annually, which was paid in preference to the 
annual subscription of 2/., because the entrance fee was thereby avoided. 
After a touching allusion to the death of the Prince Consort, patron of 
the library, the chairman announced that a new edition of the library 
catalogue was in course of preparation, to which it was proposed to add a 
classified index of subjects. ‘The report having been adopted, new audi- 
tors were appointed, and Dr. E. Cresy and Mr. Henry Reeve were added 
to the committee of management in place of the late Provost of Eton and 
Mr. W. B. Hodge. Mr. Webster, in speaking to a motion, expressed his 
gratitude to the society for the advantages he had derived trom the excel- 
lent collection of Spanish books in the library. The meeting terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the Earl of Clarendon, moved by the Dean of 
St. Paui’s, and seconded by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 

The City Press states that Mr. Panizzi, the principal librarian to the 
British Museum, has been elected a vestryman of the parish of St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury. Mr. Mudie, the well known librarian, has been 
re-elected a vestryman of the same parish. 

The following bas appeared: “It is affirmed on good authority that 
under any circumstances it is not intended to remove the International 
Exhibition building. The contractors have received three offers from 
parties anxious to rent it, and the commissioners are also affirmed to have 
given an assurance that if another Exhibition should be held ten years 
hence it shall take place in the present structure. If the building 
remains, according to present intentions, the contractor or proprie- 
tors will pay a rent of 1000/. per annum for the ground on which it 
stands.” 

Ar tie AnnuAL MEETING OF THE EvuroreAN AssuRANCE SOCIETY, 
Mr. H. W. Wickham, M.P., in the chair, the report stated the policies issued 
during the past year to have produced 13,6742 in new premiums; that the 
total amount of premiums received was 130,087; and tbat the assets had been 
increased 40,417/.; also, that in the Fidelity Guarantee branch the balance 
carried over upon the year’s operations was 6451/.— Times. 

Tne PosraGe-Sramr had its origin in London on the 19th of January, 
1840, and for ten years England alone made use of it. [France adopted it on 
the 1st of January, 1849—the Tour and Taxis Office introduced it into Ger- 
many in the year 1850—and it is now in use in sixty-nine countries in Europe, 
nine in Africa, five in Asia, thirty-six in America, and ten in Oceana. About 
fifty postage stamps may be counted in the United States alone. Van Diemen's 
Land possesses its own; also Hayti, Natal, Honolulu, and Liberia. 

Messrs. Harrer AND BrotneErs, of New York, are about to publish a guide- 
book styled, ‘* Harper's Handbook for Travellers in Europe and the East; being 
a Guide through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spaio, 
aud Great Britain and Ireland. By W. Pembroke Fetridge.” ‘This bids fair to 
go far towards supplying a want much felt by Americans. It is a con- 
densation of all that the traveller needs to guide him through the whole 
world contained in the twenty odd volumes of English and French Red- 
books, 
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NEWS: 





A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD AND AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHER’S REGISTER. 





HE REMINISCENCES, Personal and Bibliographical, of the late 

Rev. T. Hartwell Horne, annotated by his daughter, Mrs. Cheyne; 
the Memorials of the late Dr. Bowen, Bishop of Sierra Leone, compiled 
from his letters and journals by his sister; and the Annals of Balli- 
tore, by Mary Leadbeater, with a memoir of the Author, and some 
letters from Edmund Burke, are three humble, but agreeable, 
contributions of the week to biographical literature. Mr. Manley 
Hopkins has got out his comprehensive work on the Past, 
Present, and Future of the Sandwich Islands, where he has 
lived for some years as British Consul-General. Captain Sayer has 
written a History of Gibraltar. Mr. James Craston describes “a 
summer saunter among the hills and dales of Derbyshire,” in a book 
entitled “On Foot through the Peak.” Mr. Charles Capper has 
produced a bulky volume on the Port and Trade of London, His- 
torical and Statistical. In theology we have a fifth series of Parish 
Sermons by Dr. Goodwin; and a book of Prayers by the late Theo- 
dore Parker. The Rev. J. S. Howson expands an article in the 
Quarterly Review into a volume on Deaconesses, and the help which 
women can render in parochial work and charitable institutions, As 
a quid pro quo to the flood of publications the Dissenters are 
issuing concerning the ejectment of Nonconformists from the 
Church in 1662, Messrs. Parkers have printed an epitome of Walker's 
‘‘Sufferings of the Clergy during the Great Rebellion,” a book origi- 
nally published in 1714, and seldom to be met with in these days. 
Miss Adelaide Procter has arranged ** A Chaplet of Verses ” for the 
benefit of a Catholic charity in London. Mr. T. A. Trollope’s new 
novel of ‘‘ Marietta” is out in two volumes. A Prison Matron 
describes Female Life in Prison. Messrs. Longman and Co. have 
published a literal extension of the Latin text and an English trans- 
lation of the Domesday Book, so far as it refers to the County of 
Middlesex. Mr. Robinson, of the South Kensington Museum, has 
produced a volume on Italian Sculpture of the Middle Ages; and Mr, 
C. Dresser another on the Art of Decorative Design. 





A recent number of the Chasseur Dibliographe has an article on the 
ray 





“ Sale of Books at Rome,” from which it appears, that for some time 
past the private libraries of Rome have been subjected to a species of | 
Vandalism against which intelligent Romans raise aloud their voices. 
Every day they see the most magnificent collections of books put up 
to auction by greedy heirs, who think only of making money, after their 
father or uncle has been engaged for a lifetime in forming them. At 
Rome the sale of a library does not fetch one-third of what it cost 
originally, and if the heirs discover by chance any document show- 
ing what an expenditure it required to form the collection, they 
are ready to bite their fingers off in vexation. ‘Ilear,” says 
the writer of the article, ‘* what I foundgin the journal of a bibliopile, 
written at the conclusion of the sale of his friend Z.... Yester- 
day, the first day of Z.’s sale I desired to be present at the sad 
spectacle. The shop of P. .. ., the bookseller, was crowded. I 
remarked the joy which lighted up the face of that confounded 
(damné) X. . . ., who for many long years has sent our best books 
into foreign parts. I shudder to the present moment. I have not 
slept all night. All these volumes were sold at half price.” The writer 
continues : ** My unfortunate friend had not shrunk at any sacrifice to 
bring together the Aldines of Renouard ; yesterday all these volumes 
were shared by different persons at the vilest prices, so that the pro- 
duce of the whole sale did not reach that which the Aldines alone 
cost. M... . was present at the sale on the part of the heirs. I 
went up to him to express my regret. He replied tome Mon. Z... . 
was a capital fellow, but he ought to make his reckoning with the Jon 
Dieu for having thrown away so much money to satisfy this abomin- 
able rage for books ; and what sort of books, mon Dieu! Fancy a lot 
of Latin books, in characters indecipherable. I advised the heirs 
to get rid of this rubbish which occupied the best part of the 
house.” 

M. Werdet has just published the fourth part of his history of the 
book in France (* Histoire du Livre en France’’): the propagation, 
advance, and progress of printing in the provinces, from 1470 to 1700. 
M. Werdet has limited himself to a collection of facts having relation 
to the history of the book, and these facts are both numerous 
and interesting. Passing each province in review, M. Werdet pre- 
faces with a short historical notice respecting the introduction of 
printing into every important town during the close of the fifteenth 
century. In the sixteenth century printing had spread into every 
province of France, and approached perfection after having encoun- 
tered many obstacles; the opposition of the Sorbonne, the edicts of | 
Francis I., routine, the envy of booksellers, who until then sold at | 
golden prices their costly manuscripts, and believed that their | 
trade and industry were to be ruined, when they were to be trans- 
formed and centupled. We find the booksellers of Rouen “presenting, | 
In 1483, a petition to the college of the cathedral to obtain the expul- | 
sion of vendors of printed books, who set up their stalls at the very 
Portals of the church and other places ;” but the prayer of their | 
petition was rejected. Some curious pages on private presses for | 





fancy and clandestine works terminate the volume. The entire work 
will form seven volumes, of which four are now printed. 

An article which may be interesting to lithographic printers appears 
in the Moniteur. It appears that fora long time France bas been 
dependent on Germany and Bavaria for a supply of lithographic 
stones, and to the present hour many people fancy that good 
lithographs can only be made on the stones of Munich. 

This is an error. Calcareous stones identical are found in France, 
and for along time quarries have been worked at Chateauroux in the 
Indre, and at Avéze in the Gard. In the quarries of Avéze, a vast 
field of lithographic stones has been opened. A special railway 
carries the products of it to a distance. The calcareous beds there 
are of great strength and perfectly horizontal. At the present time, 
a stone of about thirty-nine to forty inches, with a breadth of about 
thirty-six inches, is considered a very respectable one. Now the 
quarry of Avéze has produced some much larger; it has furnished 
one, the largest in the world, measuring more than six and a half feet 
by above four and a quarter feet, and weighing above 2425lbs., from 
which excellent proofs have been worked off. The French are of course 
proud of this, as they have within reach a stone of larger size than 
any which is to be found in Germany, and equal in quality to the 
much vaunted Munich stone. 

There has been published at Strasburgh, by the widow Madame 
Berger-Levrault, a little work, edited by M. A. Bourée, which will 
prove’ interesting to the bibliophile: ‘Cabinet d’un Bibliophile 
Rémois.” It is the work of a bookseller, who, without neglecting 
the cares of his profession, has been able to bring together a curious 
collection of books, munuscripts, engravings, medals, and objects of 
art, having relation to his native city. Among the rare books we 
have one with the singular title, ‘‘ Heures Nostre-Dasme « Vusaige de 
Reims, tout au long sans riens requerir: Nouvellement imprimées 2 
Paris par honeste femme Nicole Vostre librariere, demourant i Paris : 
i la rue neviefve Nostre-Dame: i l’enseigne de sainct Jehan lesvan- 
geliste: devant saincte Geneviefve des ardens.” This volume, 
printed on vellum in 1521, is enriched with illuminated ornamental 
letters, which add greatly to its merit. 

There has just been published the nineteenth annual volume of the 
handy little work, ** Annuaire de I’économie politique pour 1862,” by 
Guillaumin et Ce-; and by the same publishers, a translation of Dar- 
win’s work on the Origin of Species (‘De l’origine des Espéces). 
There has also just appeared Lord Stanhope’s ** William Pitt,” trans- 
lated by Guizot. 

The French book-lists are flooded with new publications and new 
editions; yet the book trade appears to be rather cull, and the pub- 
lished returns show a great falling off in the export trade in the first 
quarter of the present year, as compared with the corresponding 
quarter of 1860. 





Messrs. LonGMAn Anp Co., announce that Dr. Latham’s edition of John- 
son’s Dictionary, originally promised for January last, is now rapidly advancing. 
The first part will be published as soon as suflicient progress has been 
made to insure the publication of the succeeding parts monthly without inter- 
ruption. 

Sir Srarrorp Norracore, the future Conservative Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, will this month publish his long-promised review of the Financial 
Policy of England from 1842 to 1862. 

Tue Live anp Times of Sir James Graham, by Mr. W. Torrens McCullagh, 
is announced by Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co. 

Tue Rey. Dr. J. Hextuorn Topp, President of the Royal Irish Academy, 
is engaged in the preparation of Historical Memoirs of the Successors of St. 
Patrick, and the Bishops and Archbishops of Armagh. 

Tue Rey. Puri Freeman, M.A., has nearly ready the third and last 
volume of his work on ** The Principles of Divire Service.” 

Proressor TynpALw’s Lectures on Heat, considered as a Mode of Motion, 
delivered at the Royal Institution, are in the press, and will be published with 
illustrations. 

Tue Prize Srory of ‘ Contrast; or, the Oak and the Bramble,” by Mr. 
Keppel, for which 250/. was paid, will be commenced, on the 25rd inst., in 
Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper. 

Mr. Cuarves Packe has in preparation a Guide to the Pyrenees, especially 
intended for mountaineers. It will be published by Messrs Longman and Co. 
as a pocket volume, with a large map. 

Tue Firsr Eprrion or Dr. Hanna's “ Last Day of our Lord’s Passion” 
was sold out in the first week. Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas have, of course, 
gone to press with a second at once. 

M. Sytvars VAN vE WEYER has in the press “ Choix d’Opuscules Philo- 
sophiques, Historiques, Politiques, et Litteraires,” a first series, from 1822 to 
1862. An edition of 250 copies only will be printed in small quarto, on paper in 
imitation of the editions of Caxton, and bound in the Roxburgh style. The 
volume will be published by Messrs. ‘Triibner and Co, 

Mr. Jonn C. Morrow has in the press a quarto, entitled ‘* The Royal Farms, 
or an Agricultural Memoir of the late Prince Consort.” Mr. Morton will 
describe the farms and estates of Windsor, Osborne, and Balmoral, and the 
methods of culture pursued by the Prince. The volume will be illustrated with 
maps of the estates, plans, and sketches of the farm buildings and labourers’ 
cottages. 

THE rourrH Series of the late Mrs. Jameson’s “Sacred and Legendary 
Art,” completing the work, is preparing for publication. It is entitled ‘* The 
History of Our Lord and of His Precursor John the Baptist ; with the Personages 
and Typical Subjects of the Old Testament, as represented in Christian Art,” 
and will be illustrated, uniformly with the other three series, with many etchings 
and engravings on wood. 
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Mr. Russetr, 


it is said, is preparing for publication his American letters in 
the Times, supplemented by passages from his diary, and later reflections, 

“THe Pore AND HIS PATRON,” by the author of ‘‘ Horace in Athens,” will 
be published by Messrs. Longmans next week. 

Proressor Owen fas in the press a yamphlet on the Aims and Extent of a 
National Museum of Natural History. 

Tue Rev. J. W. Hewerr of Whitby has in preparation a new introduction 
to Latin, entitled ‘‘ Willie’s First Latin Lessons.” The book has grown into 
form in the course of many years of experience in teaching boys Latin. 

Tue Parisu of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, appears to have a taste for 
librarians. Mr. Panizzi, of the British Museum, has just been elected a vestry- 
man, and Mr. Mudie has been re-elected to the same office. , 

Tue Rey. AnprEw R. Bonar of Edinburgh is engaged on a critical and 
biographical work on the Poets and Poetry of Scotland. 

Our SATELLITE is a new astronomical quarterly announced for July by 
Mr. A. W. [ennett. It will be conducted by Dr. D’Orsan, and will be illus- 
trated by photographs. 

A Book of ‘ Hood Memorials ” is likely soon to appear. Since the publica- 
tion of the Life, Mr. Hood has received so many old letters and facts relating 
to his father that he thinks of throwing them into a supplementary volume. 

A Menor or GENERAL GRAHAM has been privately printed: but a few 
copies have been entrusted to Messrs, Bisonesi on and Douglas, of Edinburgh, 
for sale. 

Mr. Mark Naprer has nearly ready the second and third volumes of his 
Life and Times of Graham of Claverhouse, completing the work, Mr. Napier, 
it is said, has succeeded in disint erring a large number of forgotten letters and 
documents, which will help to justify his reverence for “‘ the much-maligned 
Viscount of Dundee.” 

Mrs. Henry Woop, authoress of ‘ East Lynne,” and Miss Martineau, are 
each engaged to write a novel in the new volume of Once a Week. Mr. Charles 
Keane will draw the illustrations for Mrs. Wood's, and Mr. Millais for Miss 
Martineau’s. 

THE seconD Parr of Dr. Travers Twiss’s work upon the Law of Nations is 
in course of preparation, and will appear after the long vacation. This part 
will embrace the “ Right and Duties of Nations in the Time of War,” and will 
treat in extenso of the rights of neutrals as well as be The author 
proposes also to investigate the important influence which the Dec! aration of 
Paris of 1856 must have upon the exercise, on the part of the powers which 
have acceded to it, of their rights of war under the common law of nations. 

Since Mr. Manwarryec’s FAarture we have been able to hear no more of 
Mr. Devey’s Life of Count Cavour. Meanwhile, Messrs. Longman and Co. 
announce a volume of ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Life and Character of Count 
Cavour,” by M. De La Rive, translated from the French by Mr. Edward 
Romilly. M. De La Rive is a Hosen of Cavour’s, and is thus able to give an 
account of Cavour’s youth and manhood when unkrown to the world, inter- 
spersed with extracts from his c rrespondence. After a summary of his poli- 
tical career, the book will conclude with a faithful account of his last illness and 
death, drawn up by his niece, the Countess Alfieri. Mr. Romilly, fhe trans- 
lator, also held personal acquaintance with Cavour from his youth onwards, 

THE FIRST TWO VOLUMI 3 of Dr. Merle D’Aubigné’s History of the Refor- 
mation in Europe in the time of Calvin, will be published by Messrs. Longman 
and Co. in autumn. At the outset D’Aubigné will draw a comparison between 
the nations who followed Luther and those who followed Calvin, and will then 
proceed to describe Geneva, the centre of the Calvinistic influer nee, as Witten- 
burg was of the Lutheran, In another part of the work he will narrate the 
history of the Reformation in France during Calvin’s sojourn in a country, 
from 1525 to 1536, in which year he went to Geneva. The character of Calvin 
has been hitherto very impe rfectly understood; and D’Aubigné thinks that, 
after the lapse of three centuries, the time has come when the Reformer of 
Geneva should cease to be regarded solely as a cold theologian, and that instead 

we should think of him as a man of warm heart, kindly feelings, and estimable 
personal character. The forthcoming work throws, it is believed, a new light 
on his conversion, and on his first years of Christian activity, of which few even 
to the present tirhe know the most interesting circumstances, The author has 
availed himself of documents recently discovered, and is thus able, for instance, 
to give the celebrated discourse which Calvin wrote at the age of twenty-four, 
and which was read by the Rector of the University of Paris in 1533, at the 
opening of the University year; when it is well known that both the rector and 
Calvin were obliged to fly in haste from Paris. Other matters are also placed 
in a new light, and among them may be specified the relatious of Francis I. of 
France with the Trotestant pring es and doctors of Germany. It is proved by 
official documents that Francis, notorious for his worldliness and his persecution 
of the Reformed Christians, was at that time ready to follow the example of his 
friend Henry VIII. of England, and actually submitted to the Sorbonne, at 
Paris, a confession of faith nearly approaching that of Augsburg 

Tue Writincs or JoANNA Soutucoyr.—It will be remembered that, a few 
weeks ago, an action was raised in Chancery by Mrs. Thornton, to set aside the 
will of her aunt, who had bequeathed her pr ‘operty to Mr. Benjamin Howe, of 
Old-street, St. Luke’s, and his heirs and assigns for ever, for the purpose of 
printing, publishing, and propagating the sacred writings of Joanna Southcott. 
Mrs. Thornton’s plea was, that the will was invalid, inasmuch as Joanna 
Southcott’s writings were immoral and blasphemous, and that the gift of real 
estate was void under the Statute of Mortmain. The Master of the Rolls 
reserved his decision until he should examine the books of the prophetess. On 
Thursday last week he pronounced judgment, saying, that he had examined 
the writings of Joanna Southcott, and had found in them nothing likely to 
corrupt the morals of her followers, or to make her readers irreligious. She was, 
in his opinion, a foolish, ignorant woman, of an enthusias tic turn of mind, who 
imagined that the Almig hty hi id selected her as a special instrument to promote 
some good on the earth. Every perso mn who had attained such a pitch of self- 

confidence seriously believe r himself f or herself to be an organ of communication 
with mankind, specially selected for that purpose by the Creator. The 
court, therefore, must declare that the gift was not invalid by reason 
of any immoral tendency in the writings of Joanna Southeott. sut 
there remained the more serious objection, whether the gift was not invalid 
by the statute of ey pe with regard to gifts for charitable purposes. He 
was of opinion that if a bequest were made for printing works of a religipus 
tendency, or for the extension of the Christian religion, the court, on proper 
application, would sanction and settle a scheme for those purposes. In fact, he 
had recently, in chambers, settled a scheme of that description; and in that 
respect he was of opinion that the Court of Chancery made no distinction 
between one sort of yelislon and another—that they were e jnally bequests 
included in the general terms “charitable bequests.” her did the court 
make any distinction between one sect and another. The testatrix was a 
decided believer in Joanna Southeott. Joanna Bouthoott, it was obvio wee from 
her writings, was a very sincere Christian. She laboured under the delusion, 
at an advanced period of her life, that she was to be made the medium of the 
miraculous birth of a child, and that thereby an advancement of the Christian 
religion would be produced. Her writing lieved, were intended by her 
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to extend the influence of the Christian religion; and he coud not say hak a 
bequest for the publication of works for the support of the Christian religion was 
not a charitable bequest. Ifa testator were to leave a fund for the purpose of 
publishing, at a reduced price, religious works, such as Butler’s or Paley’s, that, 
in the opinion of the court would be a charitable bequest. But this testatrix 

had bequeathed not only personal but landed property for the purposes of the 
trust in question. Under the Statute of Mortmain the gift of landed property 
for those purposes was void, and there must be a declaration to that effect. 

FRANCE.—Prince DotGarovuKkow has gone to live at Brussels, where he 
intends to publish a book, to be entitled ‘‘ La Verité sur la France.” 

Lorp Srannope’s “ Life of Pitt” appeared last week in a French translation 
made under the superintendence of M. Guizot, and preceded by a preface from 
his pen. Forty years ago, he says, he should have discouraged such a publica- 
tion in France ; but now times are changed, and it is right that Frenchmen 
should learn to appreciate fairly one who was their untiring adversary. The 
study of the “ Life of Pitt” is also at the present moment one of the utmost 
value to France, in the opinion of M. Guizot; because, under one form or one 
name or another, France has always been, since 1789, and is still, seeking 
political liberty as the guarantee of all other rights and liberties, and nowhere is 
the course of such a pursuit so well illustrated as in the history of William Pitt 
and of England under his sway—‘ a Government grappling with the spirit of 
revolution, but never doubting itself, combating, repressing, subduing anarchy 
with the arms of liberty. For, concludes M. Guizot, ‘in my opinion, Pitt was 
the greatest minister who ever governed England, he maintained her in the path 
of order in the midst of the tempest of Revolution, and made her greater while 
he left her free.” 











“TRADE } NEWS. 


PARTNERSHIPS DissoLvED.—Boivin io and Terry, 
staticners, as far as regards W. A. Boivin. 

Anthony Smallwood and Co., Birmingham, waterproof-paper manufacturers, 

House and Martin, Sheffield, bookbinders. 

3ANKRUPTS.—Edward Colston Bennett, Skinner-street, Snow-hill, stationers, 

June 17, at 10. 

Thomas Jepps, Paternoster-row, bookseller, June 10, at 3. 

Lewis Glenton Kerr, Royal Avenue-terrace, King’s-road, Chelsea, newspaper 
proprietor, June 17, at 12. 

Christopher Robinson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, travelling bookseller, June 14, 
at 11, Registrar’s office, Newcastle-upon-Tvne. 

Charles Hague, late of Sheffield, type founder, June 16, at 10, Bankrupts’ 
Court, Sheffield. 

William Walsh Yates, late of Dewsbury, reporter, June 11, at 11, Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Leeds. 

DECLARATION OF DivipENp.—W. Willison, Stamford, printer—first div. 
of 2s., Monday next, or three following Mondays, at Mr. Harris's, Nottingham. 


Hatton-garden, wholesale 


The Western Depot of the Christian Knowledge Society has been removed 
from Hanover-street to 48, Piccadilly, opposite Messrs. Hatchard’s. 

Messrs. Judd and Glass, the printers, of New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, made 
their appearance in the Court of Bankruptcy on Wednesday, for examination and 
discharge; but the accounts, which are voluminous, have not yet been filed. 
The preliminary statement. of Messrs, Johnstone and Co., shows debts of 
13,0347, and liabilities of 3175/. The assets consist of plant, paper. and books, 
valued at about 9000/., unincumbered ; book debts estimated at 500/., and 607. 
worth of furniture, and some life policies. Anadjournment for two months was 
ordered. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH. 
a rupTtcy—A Digested Analytical Iadex of the Bankruptcy Law 1861. 
Vin. Hodson. Fep folio swa 2s 6d. Hodson and Son 
BARKER—Prize — on Article 87 of the Church of England: The Expediency of Prin- 
ciple, &c. By — Rev. G. Barker. 18mocllimp ls. Bennett 
BARTLETT—The Nile Boat; or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. Complete in l vol. Tlus- 
trated with 35 beautiful engravings on steel and 17 superior wood engravings after draw- 
ings by the author, W. H. Bartlett. 5th edit, with a general index. 8vo cl gilt edges 7s 6u. 
(Bohn’s Royal Dlustrated Series.) Henry G. Bohn 
12mo cl 4s. 


Compiled by 








Whittaker and Co 


RiBLe Truths with Shakesperean Parallels. : 
Compiled from his 


30WEN—Memorials of John Bowen, LL.D., late Bishop of Sierra Leone. 
Letters and Journals by his Sister. Cr 8vo cl 9s. Nisbet 

Burn—The History of Parish Registers in England, &. By Jd. 
cl 10s 6d. J.R Smith 

Carper—The Port and Trade of London, Historical, Statistical, Local, and General. Dy 
Charles Capper. 8vocl 15s. Smith, Elder, and Co 

Curist the Rock ; or, Aids to Young Disciples. With an Introduction by Rev. H. A. Board- 
man, D.D. 12mo cl 2s 6d, el limp 1s 6d. J. F. Shaw and Son 

Corns (The) of England, with their Value in Foreign Money. On sheet or folded in wrapper 
is. Griffith and Farran 

CorNHILL (The) Magazine. 
and Co 

Croston—On Foot through the Peak; or, a Summer Saunter among the Hills and Dales of 
Derbyshire. By James Croston. 12mo cl! Whiftaker and Co 

CurtmG—The Miser Lord. By Capt. H. Curling r. Fep 8vo bds 2s (Parlour Library). Darton 
and Co 

Domespay Book—A Literal Extension of the Latin Text and an English Translation of 
Domesday Book, in relation to the County of Middlesex. Folio cl 8s. Longman and Co 

DORN? History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. By Dr. J. A. 
Dorner. Division 18t, First Four Centuries. Vol. II. Translated by Rev. D. W. Simon. 
&vo el 10s 62 (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh). Hamilton and Co 

DreEsseER—The Art of Decorative Design. By C. Dresser, Ph. D. 
and Son 

FEMALE Life in Prison. By a Prison Matron. 

FerGgusoN—The River Names of Europe. By 
and Norgate 

FowLER—Solutions of the Questions in Mixed Mathematic 
for Admission to the Royal Military Academy in 1851 and 1862. 
M.A. &voswd3s 6d. Longman and Co 

FritomM—The Man of the World; or, Varieties of the Day. By S. W 
(Select Library) cr 8vo bds 2s. Chapman and Hall 

GALBRAITH—Manual of Mechanics. By Rev. J. A. Galbraith and Rev. 8S. Haughton. 6th 
fep 8vo swd 8s, cl 38s 6d. Longman and Co 

GEOLOGICAL Wonders of London and its Vicinity. A Book for Strangers, 

Goopwin—Parish Sermons. Fifth Series. By Harvey Goodwin, D.D. 
Daldy 

Happan—Outlines of hog: Administrat ive Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery. By Thos. 

Hy. 3. C.L. cl lds, W. Maxwell 

; sy Exerc rho sin English G rammar and C omposition. By the Rev. James Har 

M./ no cl 1s, Whittaker and Co 

Hewitr—Scripture ¢ teographv: being an Account of the more important Countries a) 1 
Places mentioned in Holy Scripture. By Jas. Hewitt. Fep 8vo cl 2s. National Soci 

Hoac—Journal of the Life of Josh. Hoag. Reprinted from the American Edition. Cr + 
cl 5s. Bennett . 

Homer—The Odyssey of Homer: Books L—VI. Convene Literally and Word for W 

By the Rev. Dr. Giles. (Giles s Keys to the ¢ .) Wmoclswid 3s, James Cornish 

Horkins—Hawaii: the Past, Present, and Future of its Island-kingdom. _An Historic 
couut of the Sandwich Islands (Polynesia). By Manley Hopkins, Hawaiian 
General, &c. Dedicated by permission to Earl Russell ; with a preface by the Bi 
Oxford. With amap on steel. two portraits in lithog rraphy from daguerreoty pes, 
eight illustrations on wood. Post 8vo cl 12s6d. Longman and Co 

Howson—Deaconesse:: an Essay on the Heip of Women in Parochial Work and in Chart- 
table Institutions By the Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D., Principal of the Collegiate Insutu- 
tion, Liverpool. Reprinted, w large Additions, from the Quarterly Reriew, Fep 8v° 
oscil. Longman and Co 


S. Burn, Esq. 2nd edit 8vo 


Vol. V., January to June 1862. 8vocl 7s 6d. Smith, Elder, 











toyal Svo cl gilt 21s, Day 


Hurst and Blackett 
Williams 


2 vols post Svo cl 21s. 
Robert Ferguson. Cr &vo cl 4s 6d. 
3, proposed at the Examinations 
By the Rey. R. Fowler, 





. Fullom. New edition 





Svo cl 2s 6d. Nishet 
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lzmoclis. Bell and 
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By Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 3rd edit post 8vo 



























F.S.A., D.D. of the University of Pennsylvania, Rector of the United Parishes of St, | . Longman and Ce 
Edmund King and Martyr and St. Nicholas Acons, in the City of London, Prebendary of | Ron nsonN—South Kensin gton Museum. Italian Seu Ipture of the Middle Ages and Period 
St. Paui’s, and Author of “ An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the | of the Revival of Art, &c. By C. J. Robinson, F Royal 8vo cl 7s 6d. Chapman 
Holy Scriptures.” With notes by his Daughter, Sarah Anne Cheyne; and ashort intro- | and Hall : 
duction by the Rev. Joseph B. M’Caul, Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Rochester. one of | RovTLtepGE—The Handbook of Cricket. By Edmund Routledge. 18mo bds 6d. Routledge 
the Assistants in the Library of the British Museum, and twice Curate to Mr. Horne at | and Co 
St. Edmund's. Post 8vo with portrait, cl5s. Longman and Co | S. BERNARDINE oo umatic Poem. <A Tale of the Fifteenth Century. By the Authoress of 
nose Freemason’s Manual ; or, Illustrations of Masonry: containing, in addition to | * Poems by L ir 8vo cl 4s 6d. Whitfield y 
the Degrees sanctioned by the U nited Grand Lodge and Grand Chapter of England and ER—The iietory of Gibraltar, and of its Politic 4 on to Events y ta 
Wales, the Mark and Mark Master, the Knights Templar Degree. and a Full Account of Captain Sayer. 8vo cl 18s. Saunders, Otley poe poy spaeaidaaanceuaininiatdaciidins 
all the Degrees included in the Ancient and Accepted Rite. By Jeremiah Howe, Past SHAKsPEARE—The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare; with Remarks on his Life 
Master of Lodges Nos. 82 and 661; P.Z. of Chapters 593 and 661, Prov. G.D.C. of Hertford | and Writings. By Thos. Campbell. New edit., illustrated.’ Royal 8vo cl 12s Routledge 
shire; P. ‘. of the Royal and E xalted Order of Masonic Knights Templars; 8.P.R.C. and and Co 7 . 5 
K.H. Post 8vo cl 10s 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co | Sotaesy—Ramblings in the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton. By Samuel Leigh 
Hunt's Universal Yacht List for 1862. Obg royal 16mo bd 4s. Hunt and Co Sotheby, F.S.A. Folio moroceo 52s 6d. Longman and Co ; - 
tivTTON—A Present Saviour; or. Great Truths for Earnest Times. By the Rev. R. Shaw TAPERNOUX—International Guide to London and its Environs; in French and English, with 
Hutton, M.A. 18mo cl swd 8¢@. Religious Tract Society ¢ aMap, &e. By P. E. Tapernoux. Feng 8vocl ls. 6d. Bateman 
INTERNATIONAL Exhibition (A Plain Guide to the). The Wenters of the Exhibition, show- THOUGHTS during Sickness. ord ec lit, fep8vo cl 2séd. J. H. and J. Parker 
ing how they may be Seen at One Visit. 12mo swd 6d. Low and C | TROLLOPE—Marietta: a Novel. By im rollope. 2 vols er8vo cl 21s. Chapman and Hall 
JEFFREYS—British Conchology; or, an Account of the Molluse a which now Inhabit the | Tcurner—The Land Measurer’s Ready Reckoher and Farmer's Guide to Land Measure, &c. 
British Isles, &c. Vol. I.: Land and Freshwater Shells. By Jno. Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S ty Thos. Turner, New edit. 8vo bds 5s 6d. W hittaker and Co 
Cr 8vo cl 12s. Van Voorst VAN OoOSTERZEE—Theolog ind Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke. From 
= RNAL (The) of Horticulture, Cottage Gardener, and Country Gentleman. Conducted by the German of J. J an Oosterzee, D.D. Edited by J. P. Lange, D.D. Transl: ated by 
Geo. W. Johnson and R. Hogg. Vol. IL, new series (Vol. XX VIL, old series). Imp. svo S. Taylor. Vol. I. 8vo cl 10s 6d. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh) Hamilton -_ Co 
cl 8s 6d. Office WALKER—The Sufferings of the Clergy during the Great Rebellion. By i By alker, 
JUDGMENT (The Last): a Poem, in Twelve Books. Newedit cr 8vo 7s 6d, fep 8vo 5s, cheap M.A. Epitomised by the Author of the “ Annals of England.”” Fep 8voc . H. and 
edit 3s 6d. (Edingburgh: Nimmo) Longmanand Co J. Parker j 
KELLY's Post Office Guide to London in 1862, Visitor's Handbook to the Metropolis and Com- Watsi—Christian Missions: Six ee delivered before the University of Dublin. 
panion to the Directory, with Map. Post 8vo cl 2s 6d. Kelly and Co (Donnelian Lectures for 1861) By W. P. Walsh, A.M. Cr svo el és. Hatchard and Co 
LARREY—Memoir of Baron Larrey: from the French. 2nd edit. Cr8vo clés. Renshaw Watsu—tThe Horse, in the Stable an 1 the Field. His Varieties, Management in Health and 
LEADBEATER Papers (The). The Annals of Ballitore, By Mary Leadbeater, with a Memoir | Disease, Anatomy, Physiology By J. H. Walsh and I. J. Lupton. Illustrated. 
of Author, Letters from Edmund Burke, &c. 2 vols. 12mocl 14s. Bell and Daldy 2nd edit. Svo half bds 18s. Rot ‘ ; 
Lrever—The Fortunes of Glencore. By Charles Lever. New edit, er 8vo cl 6s. Chapman Wenp—The Ejectment of 1662: the m which the Ejectment of 1662 sustains to Dissent 
and Hall in its presert Form; or, the Dev ent of the Principles of Noneonformity. A Lecture. 
LONDON Society : an 5% trated Magazine of ant and Amusing Literature, forthe Hours | By the Rey. James Webb. 8vo swd 2d, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co i 
of Relaxation. Vol. 8vo cl gilt 7s 6d. | WELLINGTON—Life of Field-Marshal his Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.G., &c. By 
aes Clifford. ‘ny Sir Edward Me rm Lytton. Library edit. Vol Il. Postsvo | WwW. axwell. Illustrated. 6th edit (3 vols), Vol. I[L (Bohn’s English Gentleman’s 
cl 5s, Bl ick wood and Sons Library.) 8vocl9s. H. G. Bohn 
ue e soy’s Own Story Book. By William Martin. Illustrated small 4to cl gilt 5s. Ww HirE—Guide to the Civil Service. By Henry White. 5th edit improved, er S8vo cl limp 
Darton and Co g . S. King : 
MAvor’s Illustrated Primer; or, Progressive Lessons in Reading and Spelling. 12mo swd s Anabasis. Recensuit J. F. Macmichael, A... (Cambridge Greek and Latin 
6d. Routledge and Co Texts) 1smo cl 2s 6d. Bell and Daldy 
ag, =e nual of Midwifery. By Alfred Meadows, M.D. Royal 52mo cl swd 3s 6d 
tenshaw 
MonteItd—Two Letters of the late Alex. Earle Monteith. Sheriff of Fife, on the Evidences | RENCH 
of Revealed Religion. Addressed to a Young French Officer. With a Memoir. By Alex. ey : 
Murray Dunlop, M.P. 12mo cl ls 6d. A. and C. Black i ARAGO—Les Bleus et les blanes; par Etienne Arago. 2evol. 18. 410p. Paris | . 
NEWTON—The Best Things A Book for the Young. By R. Newton, D.D. Cheap edit, ASSAILLY (d")—Les Chevaliers pottes de l'Allemagne (Minnesinger) ; par Octave d Assailly. 
12mo el swd 1s 6d F. Shaw and Son 8. 3844p. Paris 
NICHOLSON—Prize Es on Article Thirty-seven of the Church of England. The Theory of BAR THELEMY (de Les Livres nouveaux. Essais critiques sur la littérature contemporaine ; 
a Universal Peace Critically Investigated, &c. By William Nicholson, M.A. 18mo el limp irthélemy. 2e série. 8 418p 8 
ls 6d. Bennett > BA 1e que se noie ; Auguste-M ure iris. Sfr 
2 Story by Two Authors; or, a Tale without a Moral. By J.L and T.M.L. Fep 8vo cl Bosqut Hi re des trovbles a a ville de T 562, le dix-septiesme may; 
3s 6d. Masters par Ge org advocat en ‘la cot ir du parlement de Tolose. Nouvelle edition, avec 
O’SHEA—A Tabular Arrangement of Company Drill for the Line, Mil and Volunteers. note 12 aris 
By Capt. Rodney P. O'Shea. Oblong er&vo swd ls. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co FABLE inédite de La Fontaine, découverte, annotée et publiée par un bibliophile de province 
Ovip's Metamorphoses Books 1—4. Construed Literally and Word for Word. By the Rev. (E.C.) 8. 20p, Angouléme ‘Tire 2109 exemplaires 
Dr. Giles (Giles's Kevs to the Cla 18ino cl swd 2s 6d. James Cornish — Foucuer de Careil—Hegel et Schopenhaui'r, études sur la nhilosophie allemande moderne 
PARKER—Pravers. By Theodore Pa r. CrS8vocl2s. Whitfield depuis Kant jusqu’ a nos jours; par A. Foucher de Careil. 8. xxxix-3%)p. Paris. 
PENNELL—Puck on Pegasus. By H. Cholmondeley Pennell. Illustrated. 4th edition, com- | 7 fr 50¢ 4 - ; 
pletely revised and enlarged. Small 4tocl cilt5s. Routledge and Co LA Rocuerovcacip-Liancourt (de)—Cuvres choisies de M. le marquis de La Rochefou- 
PRE-ADAMITE Man; or, the Story of an Old Planet and its Inhabitants, told by Scripture and ld-Lianco wrt T. 7. Mémoires de Condorcet. I. 8. iv-100 p.etportr. Paris 
Science. 4th edit 8vo cl l0séd. Nisbet —Itinéraire historique et descriptif de Algérie, comprenant le Tell et le Sahara; par 


PRrocTER—A Chaplet of Verses. By Adelaide A. Procter. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE SCALE of CHARGES | for 
ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 
1. 





Four Lines, or Thirty Words .. oe at ae 
Each additional Line (about Ten Words) ...... 9 0 6 
Half Column .... 0 
Whole Column . 0 








HAIR CRINOLINE, Watch-spring, Skeleton, Taffeta 
Lace, and Cambric Petticoats, from 4s. 6d. to 2ls., at 


W™. Carter's, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, London, E.C. 
TO LADIES 
AY M. CARTER announces the completion 
Me his patent for 
“THE SYLPHIDE,” o 


“ ANTI-CONSUMPTIVE ELASTIC 
CORSET.” 





Its distinguishing properties are extreme flexibility and im- | 


mediate adaptation to the figure; also a total absence of 
Indiarubber. 
It has been said by one of our most eminent medical men that | 
TIGHT LACING IS CERTAIN DEATH. 
and Wm. Carter's new Patent Anti-Consumptive Stay is more 
conducive to longevity than any article ever yet submitted 
to the public. 

N.B. The “ Sylphide’’ Corset requires no lacing, and is espe- 
cially adapted to the use of young ladies, and for ladies 
enceinte, 

Engravings of the “ Sylphide,”’ or 
post 

Address W. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, S 
EVE SRY NEW DESIGN in FRONT- 

FASTENING STAYS, BODICES, 2s. 1lld. to 21s. 
imily and Nursery ‘Stays, Belts, &., 7s. 6d. to 25s. Young 
Lad lies’ Stays of every description. 
Wm. Carrer, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, London, E.C. 


BLAlR's GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


PILLS.—Price ls. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


Anti-Consumptive Corset, 


t. Paul's, London, 





This preparation is one of the benetits which the science of 


modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; 


the first twenty years of the present century, 


for, during 
to speak of a 
cure for the Gout was considered a romance; but now the 
efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated 
by unsolicited testimonials from persors in every rank of life. 
that pub lic opinion proclaims this as one of the most impor- 
tant discoveries of the present age. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
Vital vart. 
Sold by all medicine vendors. 
229, Strand, London,"’ on the Government Stamp. 


tr - 
E OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT, 
CONSTANT CHANGES,—The present sudden varia- 
tions of temperature are most trving to the skin, lungs, and 
nervous system. Hence the prevalence of pimples, blotches, 
8, ervsit pe ‘ls a3, sore throat, bronchitis, and other chest com- 
ints, yloway's excellent remedies are fortunately formed 
pe successfully with each and all of these maladies. His 
medicines gradually insinuate themselves throughout the 
Ody, whence they silently expel all impurities, and where 
¥ stop allirregularities. Thev root out what is wrong and 
rengthen what is right whereby the whole constitution is 
MVigorated. Scorbutic eruptions, scrofula, diseased glands, 
a wounds, and bad legs soon assume a healthy appearance 
When treated with Holloway’s medicaments, than which 1 
thing can be mure innocent or more effective. 


Observe ‘** THOMAS PROUT, 




















ENDL ES 3S VARIE TY of HORSE- | 


Cr 8vo cl 5s. 


S 


AMUEL 





Longman and Co Louis Piesse. 1 


BLACK ! BLACK! BLACK! 
OSMOND and Co., 


8, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, London, inform 


the pu 





8. clxxxvi-517 p. 


Dyers, | 





they have made arrangements for Dyeing Black for Mourning | 


every 


} requ 
that 
| Suite 


Wednesday, and returning the same ina few d 
ired. French Merino and Cashmere Dresses dye« 
look equal tp new. Bed Furniture and Draw 
*s cleaned or dyed and finished. Shawls, Dre 


ivs when 








icolours 
ing-room 
sses, and 


Cloaks of every description cleaned, and the colours preserved. 


Esta 


quent 


} occu 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, which have stood the test o 


opinion for upwards of half a century, are highly ‘re 7 


blished above a century. 
N.B.—Drapers’ Soiled Stocks Dyed Black. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.—To 


remove or avert the symptoms of Indigestion conse- 


irregularity of diet, 
or residence in tropical climates. 


on 


nation CC 


mended for their mild aperient, tonic, and aromatic p : . 
and for the power they possess in equalising the secretion of 


| the 1 


| Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, 1 
and may be had of all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, 


2s % 


iL 


CONS 
I 


Sir 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medic 


RHEUMATISM, 


iver and strengthening the digestive organs. 


1, 4s. 6d., and 11s 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD 


OIL, 


LI 


al Men thr 


torpid liver from sede 


C KL 
f public 

m- 
1es, 






rope 


8, New Ormond-street ; 
at ls. 


1id., 


sughout 


the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 


remedy for 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEAS 
RICKETS, INFANTILE 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


UMPTION, 
GOUT, 
THE SKIN, 

ALL 


WASTING, AND 






VER} 


couGus, 


ES OF 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
HENRY MARSH. Barrt., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireiand.—*I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 








Dr LANKESTER, F.R.S., Superintendent of 
Collection, South Kensington Museum.—"I deem 
| Liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to | 
| e to any other kind as regards genuineness and I 
| efficacy.” 
| Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “ 
many.”—“ Dr Granvilie has found that Dr. de Jong! 


the Pale Oil.” 


Dr. 


| Cobu 


Light Browr 


assur 
mani 


LAWRANCE, 
Gotha.—* 
+ Cod Liver Oil in preference to any ci 
im recommending a genuine ar 

compound in which the efficac 


rg and 


ed that 1 
ifactured 








valuable medicine is destroyed. 


Jonau’s LIGHT-BRowN Cop LIV? 


DR. DE 
only in IMPERIAL half pints, 2s, 6d. ; pints, 4s. Od. ; ¢ 
capsuled and labeiled with his st amp ¢ ind sign 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 


Chemists. 


A? 


NSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, 


SOLE CONSIGNEES: 


Physician to H.R.H. the Duke « 
I invariably prescribe Dr. de 





London, 


| create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 
the Food 


the Cod 
@ prefer- 
nedicinal 


The Spas of Ger- 
1's Light- | 
Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter 

time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the 
and indigestion too often consequent on the administration of 


nausea 


Saxe- 
Jongh’s 
eeling 
an Inota 


this in- 





F.C. 


CAUTION, —Beware of Proposed Substitutions 


| written by the so-called doctors, 


Paris. 1l0fr 


3E AUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
) the Prese nt and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 
A USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT for INVALIDS. 
Price ls. 6d. ; post free, 18 stamps. 


HE WILL of GOD to the INVALID 
as REVEALED in the SCRIPTURES, God's Way of 
Preserving Health, and Restoring it when Lost. 
HOcLSTON and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row ; and 
booksellers. 


15th edition, price 1s. 6d., or 18 stamps post free.—A pure mind 
in a pure body, that is health.—The Antiseptic Treatment. 
NDIGESTION, Nervousness, Low Spirits, 
Ulceration and Irritation of the Mucous Membrane, Con- 
sumptive Symptoms, Asthma, and Chronic Diarrhea. 
London: H. BAILLIzRE, 219, Regent-street, and all 
booksellers. 
N PURE BLOOD;; its Origin. Diseases 
of the Alimentary Canal. Stomach, Intestines, Cc hronic 
Diarrhea, (even of many years’ standing), Spinal Complaint, 
and Asthma; their successful Treatment. Digestion ; its De- 
rangements and Remedy. Skin Diseases, &c. In this work is 





original thought. 
Sold by Houston and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster- row, Lon- 
don, and all Booksellers. Post free 2s. 6d¢., or 30 stamps. 


EBILITY.—Ready in a few days, an extra 
double number ofthe POPULAR MONTHLY JOURN AL 
“HEALTH,” devoted exclusively to the treatment of de- 
bility, its causes and consequences, together with a critical 
dissection of the books on these subjects, professing to be 
and pointing eut a means of 
recovering perfect health; the whole written by an eminent 
practitioner for the proprietors of “ Health,’’ who issue it with 
the full assurance that it will be found of value to those sub- 
scribers who have been asking for information on these sub- 
jects, and to the nervous and debilitated generally. 
May be had through 4d., or post free 
for six stamps, direct from “ Office, 6, Racques-« t, 
Fleet-street, London. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH and PAINT ESS DENTISTRY. 
—Mr. LEWIN MOSELY, Dentist, 30, Berners-street, London. 
Established begs to direct attention to a New and 
Patented improvement in the manufacture of Artificial Teet 
Palates, &c., which supersedes all impure metals and soft or 
absorbing agents, hitherto the fruitful cause of so many evils 
t 

l 

t 











all Booksellers, price 
Health” 





to the mouth and gums. <A portion of this great improvement 
consists of agum-coloured enameled base for the Artificia 
Teeth, which presents a uniformiy smooth and highly polishe 





surface, preventing any lodgment of food between inte 3 
thus avoiding the consequent unpleasant secretions, causing 
foulness of breath, &c. Additional Teeth can be added w r 
required (thus saving great expense to the Patient), without 
extracting roots or fangs, and as the whole is moulde ia 
soft state, all inequalities of the gums or roots of teeth are 





carefully protected, and insures a perfect system of psinless 





Dentistry. Neither metals, wires, or unsightly ligatures are 
required. but a perfectly complete adhesion secured by Mr. 
MOSELY’S PATENTED SUCTION PALATE, No. 764, 


Aug, 1855. Decayed and Tender Teeth permanently restored 











to use, preventing the necessity of Extraction. Consultations 
and every informati free. Charges unusu moderate, 
Suecess avranteed in all cases by MR. LEWIN MOSELY, 
30, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. At home 


daily. 
Established upwards of thirty years, 
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PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S NEW PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


NOS. 207 AND 209, REGENT-STREET. 


RAMER AND CO. beg to announce that they have now opened their spacious New Rooms, Nos. 207 and 209, Regent-street, 
with a selection of PIANOFORTES, which, for variety and excellence, is not surpassed, if equalled, by that of any similar Establishment in the United Kingdom. 
Hitherto Purchasers in London have had no opportunity to compare, side by side, the Instruments of the chief houses, as each maker only exhibits, his own. CRAMER and CO, 
pose to show under the same roof all the different kinds of Pianofortes manufactured by BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, and other eminent Makers, as well as by those 
reputation, although as yet unknown to the Public, is recognised by the Trade, and who manufacture good, substantial Pianofortes at prices considerably below those of the 
houses. In purchasing from CRAMER and CO. the Public may rely on the quality of the Instruments being stated without reserve. Pianofortes of the very inferior class are 
carefully excluded from the Gallery. Among the superior class there are degrees of excellence, both as regards tone and external appearance, which vary with the prices. CRAMER 
and CO.’s Assistants will on all occasions carefully point out the special quality of each Instrument, enabling the Purchaser to form a correct judgment, and select a suitable Pianoforte. 
any occasion, an Instrument should fail to give entire satisfaction, it may be exchanged within six months trom the date of purchase, if returned to CRAMER and CO. free 















If, on 


€ xpense, 
CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD'S NEW MODEL COTrAGE PIANOFORTE, price 35 Guineas. These Instruments, elegant in design, are carefully constructed with choice and 
well-seasoned material, by the most skilled workmen in the Trade. 
CRAMER and CO.’S PARIS PIANO, a superior Pianoforte with check action, especially adapted for small rooms. Price 25 Guineas. 
PIANOFORTES EXPRESSLY CONSIRUCTED FOR EXTREME CLIMATES, carefally selected, packed in cases lined with zinc, and forwarded to all parts of the world. 


or 


ALL INSTRUMENTS AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES. 


CRAMER and CO., from their large hiring connection, can usually supply Grands, Semi-Grands, Cottages, or Squares, by all the best makers, at prices lower than is frequently 
given for Instruments almost worthless. The Prices of the Second-hand Instruments vary from 122. to 130 Guineas. No charge for Packing or loan of Packing-case. 


HARMONIUMS OF ALL KINDS, FROM 5 TO 85 GUINEAS.-HARPS BY ERARD. 
PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 207 axp 209, REGENT-STREET. 
PUBLISHING WAREHOUSE, 201, REGENT-STREET. 


Price One Penny, MULTE TERRICOLIS LINGUE, COELESTIBUS UNA, 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: ee a 


AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE , POLYGLOT BIBLES AND BIBLICAL 


A MONTHLY ILJ.USTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION 








WORKING CLASSES. WORKS, 
WITH THREE ILLUSTRATIONS. | In Ancient and Modern Languages. 
| Presentation Copies, in every variety of suitable Binding. 
ConTENTS OF No. XVIII., FoR June, 1862. 
Catalogues, by post, free. 
The Orphans. Mormonism and its Founder. Seer 
Agnes Dale—Chan. VI. The Miser’s Death Old Non-Conformists not Modern Dissenters. | 
Ode, by the Poet Laureate. A Few Words to Boys at Home. 'MPIHE BOOKS of the BIBLE as Separate 
Oot ro nd Shot. ‘alendar for June. . : 
on ; siaseary enone ton Pocket Volumes; very large type, with Maps and 
BERS: 28 iy bin piaacmcanncpamats | Indexes. The prices range trom Is. 4d. to 2s. 6d, 
Orders should be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, A NEW TRANSLATION of the EPISTLES 
| and REVELATION, with Notes. By Dr. J. Turnsuct. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.  __ Pot sy 

; ‘ Se | The PSALMS: HEBREW and ENGLISH 
INTERLINEARY. The Hebrew is printed with skeleton 
letters, so that the Root of each Word is evident at a glance. 


ENQUIRE WITHIN AND REASON WHY rn 
NW , ze 1 L at , The POLYMICRIAN GREEK NEW TES- 
| TAMENT and LEXICON; with Various Readings, Roots, 
SERIES OF POPULAR WORKS. Parallel References, and Coloured Maps. A small Pocket 

Twenty Half-crown Volumes, including the Dictionary or DaiLy Wants axp UservcL KNowLepcGe, and containing Volume. 
. upwards of 7000 pages of closely-printed matter, are now pablished. BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; Illus- 
The indices, prepared with great care, alone occupy 500 pages. A vast fund of valuable information is thus attainable, trated. 2s. 6d. Also, A LIBRARY EDITION. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
and at a merely nominal cost. | The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS in VERSE, 


Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


“ A series of unpretending and pleasing volumes, well worth obtaining."—Blackwood's Magazine. 


These really useful works are so cheap, and in such general demand, that the sale has already reached upwards of 


; 500,000 volumes. | GRACE ABOUNDING;; or, a MEMOIR of 
‘T CTAN . . BUNYAN, by Himself. Price 2s. 
Ss N @ 7 ate ster- v. ppt eae seer i — 
HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 60, Paternoster-row “The ENNEAGLOT NEW TESTAMENT. 


=, ee ee ————————= | A Pocket Volume. 


- - ahi ae DIGLOT NEW TESTAMENTS, with Lexi- 
PRESENTATION VOLUME. coe 


SPECTIVE DRAWING and PAINTING. Very numerous 
Woodcuts and Coloured Plates. Sixth Edition, 8vo. 15s. 

LEAVES fiom LIFE with Blossoms Inter- 

a Iva r Al 9, BDAY oak Q canes || twined. By L.N. 2. Extra, gilt cloth, 7s. 6d. 
G he Gruen ye Mao s GechniIy Howrna The HOLY VESSELS and FURNITURE of 
y' i O lca iy BS, § * the TABERNACLE of ISRAEL. Scripturally Explained ; 
od and Illustrated by a Series of Chromo-Lithographs, Oblong 

; Quarto, Half-bound in morocco, gilt leaves, 35s. 


The FABERNACLE of ISRAEL in_ the 


Now ready, price 2ls, handsomely bound in cloth, VOLUME THE FIRST of 


Containing Three Hundred and Thirty Engravings, including: 














nna ayer . — wes ar cea ; arene i eeieericemian a waenas 
1. PORTRAITS OF THE FOLLOWING DISTINGUISHED AND POPULAR PERSONAGES, WILDERNESS: Illuminated Engravings, with Ilustrative 
Abont, Edmond. Dilke, Mr. Lacordaire, Pere. Portugal, King of. Letter-press. By W.G. Ruinp. Folio, Us. 
Alice, Princess, Ibuncombe, Thomas. MacClellan, Genere4. Prussia, King of. | " r Y ry v 
Andrews, Mrs. Eglinton, Ear! of. Martineau, Miss. Prussia, Queen of. r The be oe - R eeeri By the Rev. 
A Ernst IL, Duke of Saxe | Mason, Mr. Saqui, Madame. Macro ches A lB ae 
3 Coburg-Gotha. | Nightingale, Miss. Slidell, Mr. | The PROPHETIC VISIONS of DANIEL, 
Si Fairbairn, Thomas. Orleans Family. St. Hilaire, Geoffroy. | with Notes, and a Coloured Map. By S. P. TREGELLES, LL.D. 
a ary. Fechter. Peel, Sir Robert. Tennent, Sir Jas, Emerson. | A New Edition, 5s. 
*o ill, Gui 283, ope Pius IX. ar 1is ; Yelling y p & | > TO ~ + y "4 
— oe ~~ sige IT "ecco and his Wellington, Duchess of A RETRANSLATION of the REVELAT ION 
5 _ ‘ ‘ ; from a Revised Text. By S. P. TREGELLEs, LL.D. Price 2s. 
2. ONE HUND AND FORTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESIGNS FOR NEEDLEWORK — 
ed a4 be Pal TO? 
AND AMU EL BAGSTER and SONS 
ionnanee nares viniiaieia “gente aaice siaiitniaieanre eb aie ” eee ta ae CATALOGUE (by post free) of POLYGLOT BIBLES, 
3. TWENTY COLOURED DRAWINGS AND SUPPLEMENTS, FASHION PLATES, &c. &c., | and Aids to the Stady of the Scriptures, in Ancient am 
OF WHICH THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST: Modern Languages, Lexicons, Concordances, Grammars, 
hat ; + - ae > ; > : >) uesson Books, Manuscript-margin Bibles, Commentaries, 
Photograph of Her Majesty, by Mayall. Fashion Plate. The Blind Beggar. (Plate.) Less mn oks, Mant eae ; ee 
Pocket Handkerchiet, traced ready for working. Camellia: to Illustrate the Art of Paper Flower-making. Indexes, &c, &c. The Common Prayer, in various _ 
Six Fashion Plates, Coloured. Medallion Border for Wool-work. guages, and Church Boe Nai of various forms, in set 
Royal Tiger Slipper, tor Wool-work. Carriage Toilet and Ball Dress. style ot best flexible bindings and mountings. Catalogues, 
sengal Rose: Illustrating the Art of Paper Flower-making. Scarlet Poppy: to Ilustrate the Art of Paper Flower- by post, free. : ine et SNE 
Fashionable Mantles. making. ~ ~— — - = 
Hand-screen in Bead-work. The Pet Kid. In Eidography. SAMUEL BAGSTER and SONS, 15, Paternoster- 
Photograph of the late Prince Consort, by Mayall. Banner Screen for Bead-work. row, London. = 
Price 2is. in cloth boards. To be had by order of any Pookseller, or direct from the Office Printed and published by Jory CRockForD, at 10, Wellingtor- 


strect. Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex.— 


345, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. | » Saturday, June 7, 1302. 
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